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Do Children Have Time to Read? 


A STUDY OF THE USE OF THE LIBRARY AND OF THE LEISURE TIME 
ACTIVITIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN RACINE, WISCONSIN 


By M. Louise 
OR three years our juvenile circula 
tion dropped beyond the point where 
it could be explained entirely by curtailed 
book budgets or by a slightly smaller 
juvenile population to be served. 

A questionnaire was, therefore, made 
up and, after school approval and 
promise of cooperation, it was taken to 
all public and parochial schools to be 
filled out by pupils in grades four to 
nine inclusive. 

All questionnaires were filled out in 
the classroom in the presence of the 
children’s librarian. The children had no 
opportunity to compare answers with on 
another or to discuss the questions. 

7,073 blanks usable for tabulation 
were filled out by 3,564 boys and 3,509 


girls. This includes 503 boys and 549 
girls of the ninth grade. The others 
were filled out by pupils in grades four 


to eight inclusive. 


Libraries Used 

608 girls and 967 boys reported that 
they do not use the library. Of this 
number 13 were in the ninth grade, 104 
in the eighth, 84 in the seventh, 210 in 
the sixth, 288 in the fifth and 274 in the 
fourth. 

The questionnaire was designed to 
show also whether the children use the 
public libraries in addition to their school 
branches. Our library has central regis 
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tration with no zone restrictions on the 
the reader’s card. 320 boys and 
437 girls (757) reported that they use 
As one would expect the 
number increased in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 50 children (21 boys 
and 29 girls) use three libraries and six 
boys use four libraries. 


use of 


two libraries. 


Hindrances to Library Use 


\s a hindrance to the use of the li- 
brary, 722 checked fines for overdue 
books. The fourth grade had the largest 
number of these, the ninth grade the 
smallest. 420 were boys, 302 girls. 

Fines for damaged books was given 
by 55 boys and 26 girls as their reason 
for less use of the library, and 68 boys 
and 37 girls gave fines for lost books 
as their reason. 111 boys and 71 girls 
checked fines for lost cards. 

The parents of 104 boys and 109 
girls object to their children using the 
library, while 80 boys and 80 girls are 
deprived of library service because of 
traffic. 555 boys and 547 girls (1102) 
find the distance to libraries too great. 
295 of this number were in the fourth 
grade, yet 96 were of the ninth grade. 

Boys seem to be more interested in 
outside activities than girls as 836 boys 
and 549 girls checked this as a hin- 
drance to library use. 940 boys and 
780 girls (1720) would rather listen to 
the radio than read books 
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509 boys and 303 girls (812) say they 
do not like to read, the ninth grade 
children leading with 195. 

235 boys and 304 girls help at home; 
199 boys and 158 girls work for re- 
muneration outside the home. 

Six boys and six girls are handi- 
capped in their use of the library by 
poor eyesight. 


Story Hours 


Of the 6021 boys and girls in grades 
four to eight, inclusive, 2074 do not go 
to story hours at all. 1204 of this num- 
ber are boys and 870 girls. As many of 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils did 
not check this item, it may be more 
useful to give the figures for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades by themselves. 

1709, or 970 boys and 739 girls, of 
these grades do not go to story hours 
at all, while 256 boys and 353 girls 
(618) go occasionally and only 383 go 
as often as once a month. 

The girls lead in weekly attendance. 
131 girls and 81 boys (212) report that 
they go every week. 

Five boys of the ninth grade stated 
that they go to story hours—one once 


a week, one once a month and three 
occasionally. 
Clubs 
6,479 children—3,326 boys and 3,153 


girls—belong to clubs, which they go to 
once a month, or oftener. 

School clubs claim the time of 1070 
(530 boys, 540 girls), while 504 boys 
and 606 girls (1110) belong to church 
clubs. 802 belong to the Boy Scouts; 
555 to the Girl Scouts. 


869 children are members of two 
clubs, 356 of three clubs and 108 of 
four. 


Lessons Other Than School 


78 boys and 600 girls take dancing 
lessons, 504 girls and 20 boys taking a 
lesson once a week. 76 take two lessons 
a week, 17 three lessons, and two take 
four. 
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Interest in music was well represented 
in every grade. 633 girls and 390 boys 
take a music lesson at least once a 
month. 343 boys and 547 girls take a 
lesson once a week. Only 56 take two 
lessons a week and 14 take three les 
sons. 61 take lessons every two weeks 
or once a month. 

Elocution and art are not so popular. 
Only 25, including 19 girls, take elo 
cution lessons. 14 take a lesson once a 
week and six twice a week. Two boys 
take art lessons. ; 

Six boys and 59 girls take two dif 
ferent lessons each week. The fourth 
grade has the largest number—two boys 
and 17 girls; the ninth grade comes 
second with two boys and ten girls. 


Moving Pictures 


Once a month or oftener, 5,455 boys 
and girls go to moving pictures. Two 
fourth grade boys and one ninth grade 
boy go more than five times a week 
and eight from the seventh and eighth 
grades go five times each 
from grades four to nine, inclusive, go 
four times a week and 170 go three 
times. 801 go twice a week. 


week. 24 


2,938 go to moving pictures once a 
week; 922 every two weeks; 589 every 
four weeks and 826 occasionally. 134 
do not go at all and only 124 boys and 
girls out of 5,455 go to selected moving 
pictures. 


Community Houses 


Community house recreation does not 
seem to appeal to as many as the sum 
mer playgrounds. 433 boys and 
go to community houses each month; 
103 go five times a week; 84 twice a 
week; 135 once a week; and 101 occa 
sionally. 
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Playgrounds 


Beginning in June, 3050 boys and girls 


go to the summer playgrounds. 1455 
of this number go five times a week 


(every day they are open); 98 go four 
times a week; 332 three times a week; 
367 twice a week; and 572 occasionally 
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PUPPET SHOWS LURE CHILDREN TO THE ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 

“Once the performance is over,’’ reports the library, ‘‘these young people swarm into 
the Children’s Room, many of them making their first acquaintance with its rich re- 
sources.’’ Here are two of the prospective audience studying the puppet show announce- 


ment. 
Conclusions SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 
. P P Be vy ( yirl Scho I Grad 
All in all, the questionnaires show Check Libraries you us¢ 
that while the great majority of Racine Main South Franklin McKinley 


; far Washingt West Racine 
children use the library, their time out- ; etait . nae ; 
. How often do you go to the Library? 


side school hours is filled with many 44... often do vou attend Storv Hours? 
competing interests. A well balanced Check any of the following that keep you 


selection suited to each individual child from using the Library: 
. . ~ oc: . Fines fo Praffic 
is the goal to be desired. Sufficient time (he Live ee ee 
for reading is important to every child’s Damaged Books from Library 
2 7 Lost Books Other interests 
development. Lost Card Do not like to read 
Parental objection Radio programs 
QUESTIONNAIRES TABULATED If a member of any of the following, how 
ee ae c ms : often do you attend each: 
Grade Boys Girls Total Boy Scouts vaece oo 
4th 619 580 1199 ial Renaroes al: dened 
 -aaamewws ) pel Girl Reserves _ Central Association 
_ errr ee 656 610 1266 Camp Fire —.. , _ Clubs 
ene - unior sarden 1 salvé oO Arm 
- eaaieese SS 2 lw | fae Gee On vation Army 
MC eee acs 608 566 1174 School Clubs Choir 
oy eee 583 602 1185 Church Clubs Orchestra 
Total Juvenile ........ 3061 2960 6021 ng gon 


1052 How often do you take 
— Dancing lessons 
— Elocution lessons 


a pF: - : Ss ~— Music lessons 
Total.. 3564 3509 7073 


How often do you attend 
; . ; re went Movies 

Total questionnaires distributed .. 7187 Lovie 

Questionnaires not used .......... 114 Playgrounds 


WE caine ake 503 549 


Community Houses 





Children’s Favorite Illustrators 
By Marian A. Webb* 


A SECTION OF THE ILLUSTRATORS’ EXHIBIT AT FORT WAYNE 


ONE of the most interesting exhibits 
our Children’s Department has ever 


held was our Illustrators’ Exhibit. The 
staff of the Children’s Department se- 
lected thirty outstanding illustrators of 
juvenile books, going back to the early 
English artists, Caldecott, Walter Crane, 
George Cruikshank, John Tenniel and 
Kate Greenaway ; on thru the American 
illustrators, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, N. C. Wyeth, Jessie Willcox 
Smith, to the present day artists such 
as the Petershams, the Haders, Kate 
Seredy, Dorothy Lathrop, Helen S-well, 
Kurt Wiese, Munro Leaf, and many 
others. Publishers contributed illustra- 
tions from books, photographs, and in- 
teresting incidents about the artists. 
With a wealth of material to work 
with, bulletin boards were arranged for 
the various illustrators, one board being 
devoted to each artist. Short biographi- 
cal sheets were mimeographed, and 
these, with the books illustrated by the 
artists and their illustrations attractively 
mounted, were placed beneath each bul- 


letin board. The entire staff of the 
Children’s Department worked on these 
posters, so much originality was shown. 
To add a personal touch we had written 
to several of the artists, telling them 
of our plans for this exhibit, and asking 
them to write our Fort Wayne boys 
and girls a short letter. The various 
artists very graciously complied with 
our request, and we had some very 
charming letters from them. Munro 
Leaf illustrated his in his own inimitable 
style, showing us how he would have 
drawn Ferdinand had he, instead of 
Robert Lawson, illustrated his own 
story. Wanda Gag sent her letter in 
colored crayons with a cat at the top. 
Dorothy Lathrop drew a chipmunk that 
had been spending the winter with her, 
and Emma Brock told the children how 
she had many times bought an_ ice 
cream cone at our Fort Wayne Pennsyl- 
vania Station. The Petershams sent a 
drawing of themselves and Miki, and 
the Haders told how they had built 
their home on the Hudson. Robert and 
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Marie Lawson told us how busy an il- 
lustrator’s day is. It was a most de- 
lightful collection of letters. A copy 
was made of each letter and given to 
a class whom we thought would par- 
ticularly enjoy it. Along with the letter, 
were given book illustrations, biographi- 
cal material and the books illustrated 
by the artist, with the request that after 
the class had studied the artist and 
had seen our exhibit, they answer the 
letter. Children and teachers were most 
enthusiastic about the exhibit. Over a 
thousand children visited the library in 
classes with their teachers, and we really 
felt when the exhibit closed that we 
had succeeded in making many of our 
Fort Wayne boys and girls illustrator- 
conscious. The children were given bal- 
lots, and asked to vote for their favorite 
illustrator, giving the reason for their 
choice. The votes were quite scattered. 
In fact every artist represented in the 
exhibit received some votes, and the 
reasons given for their choice were 
varied and interesting, so interesting 
that an entire article might be written 
on the subject. The classes ranged from 
second grade to high school art classes, 
and the high school boys and girls were 
just as interested and anxious to vote 
as the younger children. 

It was a busy two weeks and a very 
delightful two weeks. Our Children’s 
Department was gay and festive with 
colorful bulletin boards, and _ spring 
flowers. Like Ferdinand we were all 
enjoying the fragrance of the flowers, 
but unlike Ferdinand we had no time to 
sit under our favorite cork tree and just 
smell the flowers. We were kept busy 
showing interested groups of children 
the different books illustrated by the 
various artists, telling them how the 
d’Aulaires make their lithographs and 
about the various countries Kurt Wiese 
has visited which make a background 
for his pictures. The second grade class 
who studied Emma Brock answered her 
letter and closed their letter to her with 
the rather naive sentence, “We would 
like to travel around.” We certainly 
felt our children had traveled the coun- 
try over with our juvenile book illus- 
trators, and we hope they are much 
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MAUDE & MISKA PETERSHAM 
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better acquainted with the men and 
women who for the last century have 
been illustrating our outstanding juve- 
nile books. The result of the voting: 


Favorite Illustrators 
Illustrator 


Maud and Miska Petersham 
Dorothy Lathrop 

N. C. Wyeth 

Jessie Willcox Smith 
Kurt Wiese 

Kate Seredy 

Frank Schoonover 
Edgar and Ingri D’Aulaire 
Berta and Elmer Hader 
Munro Leaf 
Maxfield Parrish 
Marjorie Flack 
Howard Pyle 

Lois Lenski 

Lynd Ward 

Leslie Brooke 
Wanda Gag 

Robert Lawson 
Helen Sewell 

Emma Brock 

Boris Artzybasheff 
Walter Crane 

John Tenniel 

Elsa Beskow 
George Cruikshank 
Charles Falls 
Marguerite DeAngeli 
Kate Greenaway 
Louis Rhead 

Arthur Rackham 
Boutet De Monvel 
Randolph Caldecott 





A School Librarian’s Test for Principals 
and Superintendents 
By Sally Belknap * 


Instruction for principals and superinten- 
dents: mark X beside the answer that ccrre- 
sponds most closely to your solution of each 
of the following problem situations. 


I. 


* Librarian, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Suppose your librarian obtains a Vic- 
trola for the reading room and starts 
playing music recordings and read- 
ing stories aloud on Friday after- 
noons, but the music teacher objects 
on the grounds that no music may be 
played in the school unless she spon- 
sors it, would you 
a. tell the librarian to stop encroach- 
ing on the field of the music 
teacher 
educate the music teacher to see 
that the library is a social and 
reference center and the more 
varied its appeal the more in- 
fluential—and tell her to go home 
and make faces in the glass 
wash your hands of it; stand off 
and see who wins 
put in a desperate call to another 
principal for advice 
consult the nearest training school 
for librarians as to the technical- 
ity 
invite both to dinner and kid 
them along as crotchety females 
who need to grow up emotionally 


If a teacher is absent, and you hate 

to hire a substitute, thinking the 

fewer you call the higher your stock 

with the Board rises, would you 

a. order the absentee’s classes to re- 
port all day to the library 

b. divide them up between study 
halls, the library, free teachers, 
etc. 
take care of them. intermittently 
yourself, since it was your repu- 
tation you were enhancing 


If as an executive you saw light 
and wanted your library purchasing 
spaced instead of dumped annually 
in the old-fashioned “library order,” 
would you first 
a. send an attractive librarian to 
coax the chairman of the Board 
into it 
study cafeteria buying methods 
since the intake of fresh mental 


IV. 


VI. 


nourishment is similar to supply- 
ing fresh milk, fruit, vegetables; 
assemble a plan and present it to 
your Board 

write local papers on the pur- 
chasing department and show the 
harm the inflexible, stupid method 
creates 

wear a sandwich sign and picket 
the bank where the obdurate 
chairman of the board is em- 
ployed as president 


If a librarian invites you to an ex- 

hibit of housing problem materials 

in the public library and you are not 

interested, would you 

a. go diligently and hate the effort 

b. throw the invitation into the 
wastebasket 

c. rout the invitation to the library 
bulletin board 

d. take it home 


If you were punctiliously married 
and a teacher suddenly showed per- 
sonal devotion to the extent of send- 
ing notes to your desk on needless 
details, of running in during her free 
period each day, would you 
a. tell her to fall in love with the 
janitor since he has more time 
b. bribe a colleague to invite her 
out a few times to distract her 
emotions 
conceal yourself that period daily 
at the far end of the library be- 
hind the Times 
d. reciprocate and pick spring posies 
e. consult the wife 


You think the library book orders 

should fall to 

a. the local stationer and gift shop 
man; keep profits at home 

b. the nearest jobber who can afford 
to pay bibliographical experts 
and who will handle unrenumer- 
ative pamphlets and visual sup- 
plies, yet give substantial dis- 
counts on bound volumes 
any jobber who can be trusted to 
cut 
the publishers of books; pam- 
phlets are a lot of hooey; buy 
from publishers direct and get 
bound volumes. 
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You overwork your librarian because 

a. females are cheap 

b. you don’t know her job technic- 
ally and can’t rout the work 
you hope she dies so that you 
can get another 
she needs a second librarian and 
you won't get one until the state 
makes you 
she is too old to move to a new 
job, so why bother to be humane 
you don’t know how to arrange a 
part-time clerk to help out in one 
or more libraries 


Your librarian considers you an ideal 

boss because you 

a. praise her, pat her, and never 
estimate her efficiency 

b. overlook all difficulties and fix 
your eyes on the far horizon of 
a modern socialized school 
visit progressive schools, study 
their buying, binding, other stand- 
ards and bring concrete ideas to 
her 
know any man can flutter her 
pulse by a mere “Good-morning,” 
so you jolly her a moment when- 
ever you meet 


If you never looked into the Readers’ 
Guide, had no interest, in fact, in 
erudite trash but constantly got that 
item on library orders to be okayed, 
would you 


a. cancel it off each time 

b. slip into the public library and 
ask to see one 
double the order in enthusiasm 
for all things new in education 
interview your librarian, and ask 
her how much it is used, thus 
obliquely learning about it 


(principals only) If your superin- 
tendent irks you generally and you 
can transfer some of the library 
funds to another need you like but 
which you know he never intended, 
would you 
a. confide to the librarian her bud- 
get was curtailed, how sorry and 
helpless you are 
do it as though you were right, 
bluff it out, tell her nothing 
make up the injustice by being 
particularly gracious to the lady 
avoid her and comfort yourself 
with, “We are all only human” 
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If your librarian brings you art 

books in which the nudes have been 

embellished by sex-oppressed youth, 

you should 

a. tell her it is her fault for having 
nude art in a school library and 
that you forbid stocking any 
more such stuff 
call the police station for a de- 
tective to run it down 
bring the boys together, talk to 
them on caring for property of 
that type and, if you dare, offer 
them individual sex instruction 
assist the librarian in creating a 
closed stack in some part of the 
library for such material and 
have it checked out under signa- 
ture by the student 
laugh and ask her if she has 
more books like that 


Suppose your school librarian reports 
books lost by a member of the fac- 
ulty, moreover that he will not re- 
place nor pay for them, should you 
a. take Charlie aside and tell him 
she is a hopelessly meticulous 
spinster, don’t give the matter 
another thought 
call both to your office and get 
the two versions, read the Board’s 
regulations for lost property, and 
ask them to straighten the matter 
out in the next month 
tell the librarian she should be 
glad a man teacher ever checked 
out a book, that she is expecting 
a lot from such an undeveloped 
animal that he should return it, 
too; she is living beyond the 
social age; write off the loss 


You do not allow your librarian a 

petty cash account because 

a. she is likely to become dishonest 

b. it has never been done in your 
system 
she will bear the running expense 
of her department from profes- 
sional interest, so why not save 
that much money 
you are too dumb to fix a 
method, though you realize the 
amount needed is not large 


If a new teacher used an astounding 

purple lipstick and ineffectual lin- 

gerie, yet was alert and read a lot, 

would you 

a. ask that teacher to consult a per- 
sonal shopper and be taught to 
groom herself 
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b. suggest that she try to look more 
like the older members of the 
faculty: “Take them for a model 
in every way, including dress” 
tip off the librarian to stock two 
or three late books on the pro- 
fessional woman’s appearance and 
one periodical, and to see that 
the young teachers got a chance 
at them 

d. subtly encourage pupils to laugh 
at her 

XV. Realizing a reference center’s use is 

a gauge of faculty alertness and that 

the school head should seek to draw 

all departments to it, you drum up 
trade among the individual teachers 
by 

a. asking them pointblank when last 

they checked out a library book 

b. mentioning material they might 
use, seen as you were browsing 
in the library 
praising to everybody the libra- 
rian’s charm 
speaking darkly of progressive 
and unprogressive school people 
asking them to plan a unit of 
teaching and with the librarian’s 
aid a bibliography to carry it out 
in that school 

(superintendents only) If you had a 

principal over forty, sure of himself, 

unaware that laboratory work in a 

reference center is not a frill but a 

superior way to carry out the mod- 

ern curriculum, would you 

a. discuss at principals’ meeting 
methods of using the school li- 
brary in the polite vague way 
popular for the last ten years 
buy a few late books, assign 
readings for discussion at the 
next meeting on how to get 
teachers to use up-to-date tech- 
niques in laboratory projects 
visit schools with two or three 
principals in tow to see it being 
done 
assign the backward principal as 
a speaker on that topic at the 
next meeting and allow him visit- 
ing days 
come square out and tell him to 
get the knowledge as a prerequi- 
site for holding his job and to 
stop blocking Education 

If you had a new librarian ready to 

be certified for tenure and you felt 

you should check her over, would 

you 

a. judge her by the generosity of 
her “overtime” hours. “Anyone 
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interested in her work is bound 
to be good; any good worker 
finds regular hours too short; 
therefore. .. .” 

Consider her outside of school 
as to family pull, political align- 
ment, economic status, social 
popularity, sex appeal, church ac- 
tivity, professional organizations 
get a list of professional and 
technical excellences to cultivate 
in school librarians and discreetly 
investigate her on those points 
get the public librarian to visit 
her and accept that person’s 
opinion 


Answer only on your lawyer’s advice. 


a. 


Note: 


Do you expect courteous replies 
mailed from the library yet never 
buy a library-equipped typewriter 
and stationery for your librarian? 
Do you set a civilized example to 
boys and girls by using the dic- 
tionary and reference books for 
facts or do you baw! out a ques- 
tion for your office staff to look 
up? 

Do you gas around about the 
modern curriculum and _ refuse 
pamphlets, and visual aid sup- 
plies to your reference librarian? 
Do you give the librarian the 
pleasure of checking an occa- 
sional book to you as a reader? 
Do you exchange a bit of chat 
with her on recent books as one 
cultured human to another? 

Do you ask to see the catalog by 
classes of books and make some 
judgment yourself of material 
needed since you alone know the 
next term’s possible needs, or 
does the thought give your inertia 
a pain? 

do you order binding orders to 
go out first to see how much 
material can be salvaged? 

Do you openly visit the library 
when in session and sit down as 
‘you expect pupils to do, or do 
you bluster in and chat out loud 
for two minutes and consider 
your remarks a sufficient test of 
the atmosphere? 

do you know the status of school 
librarians in your state? 

do you—oh well, you have an- 
swered enough. 


now get your own librarian to 


score your answers, then you divide 
her rating in half for your score. 
She was afraid to treat you rough. 
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The Fall Books: A Fleeting Glance 


(Epitor’s Note—We have asked the lead- 
ing American publishers to indicate briefly 
the two or three books on their fall list 
that they especially wish to call to the atten- 
tion of librarians. Needless to say, especially 
in the case of the larger publishers, this 
listing is so severely restricted in length that 
it represents only a fraction of the many 
good books to be published this fall. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by publisher. 
Most of the notes are quoted directly from 
the publishers’ responses to our query.— 


S. J. K.) 


D. Appleton-Century Company 

“Among the books on our list of special 
interest to librarians, we note new novels 
by J. C. Lincoln (Storm Girl); Susan Ertz 
(No Hearts to Break, a historical novel 
about Betsy Patterson), and an omnibus 
volume of Edith Wharton’s ghost stories 
(Ghosts). Among Appleton-Century non- 
fictions are: The Sod-House Frontier: 1854- 
1890, by Everett Dick; The Press and World 
Affairs, by Robert W. Desmond.” 


Bobbs, Merrill Co. 

“Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a President, 
by Marquis James—Mr. James has put seven 
years of work into his two-volume biography 
of Jackson, of which this is the second book. 
Belief and Action, by Herbert Samuel—Vis- 
count Samuel offers a_ scholar-statesman’s 
testament to youth, setting forth the basis 
of his beliefs and his hopes for the future.” 


The University of Chicago Press 

“We shall publish this fall a sociological 
document that is said to be more interesting 
than nine out of ten of the successful non- 
fiction crime stories of recent years. It is 
entitled The Professional Thief, by A Pro- 
fessional Thief, annotated and _ interpreted 
by Professor Edwin H. Sutherland. The 
thief who wrote the story was known as 
Chic Conwell. Other fall books are People 
and Print, by Douglas Waples, a study of 
what the depression did to reading habits as 
reported by librarians; Educational Broad- 
casting 1936, edited by C. S. Marsh; The 
Cost of Adequate Medical Care, by Samuel 
Bradbury.” 


Columbia University Press 
“We shall complete publication of the His- 
tory of the State of New York by bringing 


out the tenth volume. The Works of John 
Milton will be brought near completion this 
fall when we publish the thirteenth volume. 
This will leave only volume eighteen of the 
18 volumes in the 21 books to be published. 
This edition is the only complete edition of 


From “Animal Treasure,” by 
Sanderson (Viking) 


Milton’s works. Genetics and the Origin of 
Species, by Theodosius Dobzhansky, is a 
very important treatment of Darwin’s theory.” 


Coward-McCann 

“The Horse and Buggy Age in New Eng- 
land, by Edwin Valentine Mitchell, is a book 
that will bring sighs of regret for vanished 
days from all New Englanders. The whole 
city is Elmer Rice’s province in Imperial 
City, and he presents an astonishing, kaleido- 
scopic picture of the lives of men and women 
of all races and creeds, of the highest social 
circles and of the lowest, whose destinies 
are directly or indirectly linked in his breath- 
taking story.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 

“Swift Waters is the title of the new 
Parmenter novel and like The Kings of 
Beacon Hill it is one of those charming 
stories of New England, of a family. which 
had lived in a small town for three gener- 
ations. Dr. Clyde Fisher is head of the 
Hayden Planetarium—which he was largely 
instrumental in building. In his book Ez 
ploring the Heavens he makes astronomy an 
interesting, almost exciting thing. It is writ- 
ten for laymen to enjoy.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company 

“The South Wind of Love, by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, is the second volume in “The 
Four Winds” group. Prairie Girl, following 
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last year’s successful Marian-Martha, Lucile 
F. Fargo turns to the Dakota free lands in 
the ’80s and ’90s and pictures the life of a 
girl growing up there. The Boy Shelley, by 
Laura Benét, is the author’s first long book 
and her first for young people. It is beauti- 
fully done and it is something which has 
not been done before.” 


Doubleday, Doran and Company 

“In Ordeal in England Philip Gibbs tells 
the complete story which lies behind the head- 
lines, the story of the past twelve stormy 
months as they have affected England and 
as they will affect the world. Eve Curie has 
brought the skill of a trained writer, the re- 
search of a scientist, and the love of a daugh- 
ter to the writing of Madame Curie, the biog- 
raphy of the greatest of all women of science. 
Translated by Vincent Sheean. John Cornel- 
ius, by Hugh Walpole, is the life history of 
an extraordinary man and a great writer. In 
the light of the present Chinese situation, 
General Chiang Kai-Shek, by the general and 
his brilliant Wellesley-educated wife, is an 
historic document of the greatest importance 
and immediate significance.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Japanese Lady in Europe is the work of 
Haruko Ichikawa, a grand-daughter of the 
late Viscount Shibusama, sometimes called 
the Grand Old Man of Japan. The book 
reveals a lively, candid intelligence and a 
gentle and highly civilized spirit. Northern 
Summer, by Gosta Geijerstam, is a delicate 
and charming picture of life on a Norway 
fjord. Three Deserts, by Major C. S. Jarvis, 
late Governor of Sinai, relates the wander- 
ings and experiences of the author in the 
three deserts of Egypt.” 


Farrar & Rinehart 


“Three of our fall books of unusual interest 
to librarians are: Upper Mississippi, A Wil- 
derness Saga, by Walter Havighurst—the sec- 
ond book of The Rivers of America Series; 
New Frontiers of the Mind, The Story of the 
Duke Experiments, by J. B. Rhine—report of 
the exciting experimentation to determine 
whether or not man has ways of knowing 
other than thru his five senses; American 
Memory, A Sequence of the Life of the 
Country in Its Prose, collected and introduced 
by Henry Beston—a selection from the mem- 
oirs of American life.” 


The Greystone Press 


“Among our books this fall are: Act of 
God, by F. Tennyson Jesse, a brilliant, witty, 
and penetrating story of a supposed miracle in 
a small Riviera town, and its effect upon the 
lives of the inhabitants, and particularly upon 
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the man who discovered it to be a hoax. The 
Golden Knight, by George Challis, a stirring 
tale of adventure based on incidents in the 
life of Richard the Lionheart and Henri Blon- 
del, who were wrecked in the Adriatic upon 
their return from the Second Crusade.” 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 

“We wish to call the special attention of 
librarians to these three books: The Merry, 
Merry Maidens, by Helen Grace Carlisle—a 
novel of the middle class, whose daughters 
go to the public high school. Six of these 
girls form a club while in high school and 
this is the story of their lives from that 
time, thru the succeeding twenty years, to 
the present. Last Flight, by Amelia Ear- 
hart—Perhaps with presentiment, as she com- 
pleted each area—South America, Africa, 
India, Australia—Miss Earhart sent back 
everything, even her charts. This material, 
together with her newspaper dispatches and 
sheaves of photographs, will form the basis 
of a memorial volume to one of the most 
modest and most gallant women of our time. 
Heinrich Heine: Paradox and Poet, by Louis 
Untermeyer—The first volume is devoted to 
Heine’s life and introduces much new mate- 
rial, especially in relation to his social and 
physical maladjustments; the second volume 
contains more than 500 poems, including 200 
translated for the first time.” 


Harcourt, Brace CHILDREN’s Books: 


“Three of the most important books on 
our list for young people are The Curious 
Lobster, by Richard W. Hatch, the amusing 
story of a lobster whose curiosity got him 
into all sorts of adventures; The Little 
House, by Christine Chester Crowell, an un- 
usually fine tale of modern American chil- 
dren, and How They Started, edited by 
Elisabeth B. Hamilton, an anthology: of bio- 
graphical chapters which tell how nine fa- 
mous men started their careers.” 


Harper & Brothers 

“The Seven Who Fled is the Harper Prize 
Novel, 1937-38, by Frederic Prokosch. It is 
an exotic and beautifully written novel hav- 
ing Asia as its background. So Great a Man, 
by David Pilgrim, is a long romantic novel 
of Napoleon’s court and one of the most 
important novels of the season. The Rains 
Came, by Louis Bromfield, is a long novel 
with an Indian background by the Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Harper's Encyclopedia of Art, 
edited by Louis Hourticq, is the only work 
of its kind in existence. It is in two volumes 
with thousands of illustrations.” 


Harper’s Books FOR CHILDREN: 


“When the Wind Blew, by Margaret Wise 
Brown, illustrated by Rosalie Slocum, is the 
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From “The Boy Shelley,’ by 
Laura Benét (Dodd, Mead) 


story of an old old woman who lived alone 
by the sea except for seventeen cats and 
one blue-grey kitten. Rufus the Fox, by 
Samivel, translated by Margery Bianco, is a 
sly fox who meets his match. On the Banks 
of Plum Creek is the fourth book in Laura 
Ingalls Wilder’s saga of our pioneers.” 


Hillman-Curl, Inc. 

“The Road to Happiness, by Charles Gray 
Shaw, author of The Road to Culture, con- 
tains practical, cheerful, and __ scholastic 
answers to the many questions we have 
about happiness. The Whalers, by Dr. Felix 
Maynard, edited by Alexandre Dumas is a 
journal dealing with voyages and experiences 
on all the seas and oceans of the world. 
Natural History, edited by Charles Tate 
Regan, director of the British Museum of 
Natural History, is a thoroly modern, com- 
prehensive and detailed account of the ani- 
mal kingdom.” 


Henry Holt and Company 
“Of special interest to libraries: The Harp 


That Once—: Tom Moore and the Regency 
Period, by Howard Mumford Jones, a new 
biography of Thomas Moore, the Irish poet 
and musician. Alfred Edward Housman, 
recollections by Katharine E. Symons, A. W. 
Pollard, Laurence Housman, R. W. Chamb- 
ers, Alan Ker, A. S. F. Gow, and John 
Sparrow, with several hitherto unpublished 
verses of the poet. The Theater in a Chang- 
ing Europe, by Thomas H. Dickinson and 
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others, a collaboration with leading critics 
in European countries to present the story 
of the contemporary European theater.” 


Holiday House 


“Our outstanding juvenile books for the 
fall: (Older Age) Lumbercamp, by Glen 
Rounds—lumbering described in pictures and 
words with the gusto of his OP Paul. 
Wooden binding. (Seven to twelve) Sea- 
Horse Adventure, by Irmengarde Eberle and 
Else Bostelmann, staff artist on Beebe ex- 
peditions; with colored lithographs. Ali Lives 
in Iran, written by Caroline Singer and il- 
lustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge from 
material gathered on the scene. Emphasizes 
religious tolerance.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company 

“Interesting, dramatic, and informative is 
the material in Good Stories for Anniver- 
saries, a patriotic collection by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. For high school girls is 
The Great Tradition, by Marjorie Hill Allee, 
a story of a group of girls doing graduate 
work in the Science Department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. <A bird book, a picture 
book, and a story book all in one is The 
Restless Robin, by Marjorie Flack, for small 
children. Childhood: The Beginning Years 
and Beyond, is a set of five volumes, re- 
sponsibly edited, covering the fundamentals— 
health, play, nature, stories, and songs— 
that need to be known by parents.  IIlus- 
trated in gravure, color, and line.” 


Alfred A. Knopf 

“The two books on our fall list which I 
think should be of particular interest to 
librarians are Jsland of Bali, by Miguel 
Covarrubias, and When China Unites, by 
Harry Gannes. Island of Bali is a product 
of five years’ work. It is an exhaustive and 
intelligent study of Bali—the island _ itself, 
the people, the civilization and culture of its 
people, the dances, art, religion, morality, 
and economics of the community, etc. It is 
about 100,000 words long. In addition there 
are about 120 photographs reproduced in 
half-tone, and 90 drawings and paintings 
by Miguel Covarrubias himself. It is prob- 
ably the finest travel book we have ever 
published. When China Unites is a history 
of the Chinese revolution from 1911, the 
time of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, to the present.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company 

“There are three books on the Lippincott 
autumn list that every librarian should know 
about. The first is The Far East Comes 
Nearer, by Hessell Tiltman, a book which 
tells the inside story of Asia’s ‘New Deal’; 
whose author is a prominent journalist in 
the Far East. The second is America’s 
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Yesterday, by F. Martin Brown, a_ book 
which tells all about our predecessors on this 
continent in a manner both entertaining and 
educational. The third is Early Man, as 
depicted by leading authorities at the Inter- 
national Symposium in Philadelphia early 
this year. This book is edited by George 
Grant MacCurdy.” 


Little, Brown & Company 

“Indispensable to libraries will be the new 
eleventh edition of Bartlett’s Familiar Quo- 
tations, completely revised and re-edited by 
Christopher Morley in _ association with 
Louella D. Everett, of New York Times 
Notes and Queries fame. Of The Life of 
Henry Clay, by Glyndon G. Van Deusen, 
Allan Nevins says ‘He completely relegates 
the best existing life of Clay, that by Schurz, 
to the shelf of superseded books.’ May 
Lamberton Becker, beloved reviewer of chii- 
dren’s books for the New York Herald 
Tribune, has selected forty stories which she 
herself has very much enjoyed at one time 
or another and has packed them into A 
Treasure Box of Stories for Children.” 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

“These three books should be of particular 
interest to librarians: Zeppelin, The Story 
of Lighter-Than-Air Craft, by Captain Ernst 
A. Lehmann, with a foreword and final 
chapter by Commander Charles E. Rosendahl 
—the tragic end of the ‘Hindenburg’ is de- 
scribed by Commander Rosendahl. The 
American Civil War, An Interpretation, by 
Carl Russell Fish—the story of the Civil 
War planned, not as a narrative, but as an 
analysis; written in a way that will appeal 
to the general reader. Lucifer at Large, 
by C. John McCole, a spirited discussion of 
some of the literary currents that have in- 
fluenced modern American fiction.” 


The Macmillan Company 

“Now for the first time, over a hundred 
years after their original publication, Audu- 
bon’s superb pictures, the Birds of America, 
are being reproduced in a single volume 
which will contain not only the 435 illustra- 
tions from the original Elephant Folio, but 
also 65 additional illustrations which Audu- 
bon did at a later date when he had an 
opportunity to paint the birds of the Rocky 
Mountains and Far West. Two books 
which combine good reading and beautiful 
illustrations are Clare Leighton’s Country 
Matters, illustrated with about eighty of her 
exquisite wood-engravings, and E. Arnot 
Robertson’s Thames Portrait, which contains 
a series of remarkable photographs taken 
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From “Spain Poised,’ by 8. C. 
Burton (U. of Minn.) 


by the author’s husband on their cruise 
down the Thames River from source to sea. 


MACMILLAN CHILDREN’s Books: 

“Baby Island, by Carol Brink, a delightful 
semi-nonsense adventure story about two 
little girls who love babies and are ship- 
wrecked on a desert island with four of 
them. Treasure Mountain, by Eric P. Kelly, 
an exciting, modern: mystery story with some 
background of old New Mexico. Little Miss 
Cappo, by Frances Gaither, a charming story 
of a little girl who went away to school in 
1800. Two fine Scouting stories—for boys: 
Scouting on Mystery Trail, by Leonard K. 
Smith, and for girls: Shanty Brook Lodge, 
by Fjeril Hess.” 


Say of Minnesota Press 


he Unicameral Legislature, by Alvin 
W. Johnson, is an up-to-date discussion of a 
widespread movement that is the official 
topic for school debate in 1937-38. Covers 
the 1936-37 session of the twenty-three state 
legislatures in which changes to one chamber 
were proposed. Spain Poised: An Etcher’s 
Record, by S. Chatwood Burton, professor 
of fine arts, University of Minnesota, con- 
tains twenty-three full-page etchings of pic- 
turesque Spanish towns before the ravages 
of revolution: Granada, Cordoba, Segovia, 
Toledo, Lorca, Almanca, Cuenca, and Ronda 
Bridge. With excerpts from the artist’s 
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notebooks. Valuable historical material. The 


fine gravure reproductions can scarcely be 
distinguished from the original etchings.” 


William Morrow & Co. 

“The first new biography of Christopher 
Marlowe in nearly forty years will be pub- 
lished by us under the title Christopher 
Marlowe: The Man in His Time. In writing 
this definitive study of a hot-blooded son 
of the Renaissance, John Bakeless, the au- 
thor, personally examined every known orig- 
inal document bearing on his subject. Mor- 
rows also publish The Running of the Deer, 
by Dan Wickenden, the story of an American 
family and what happened to it during one 
holiday ‘season; a wholesome, spontaneous, 
recommendable story; and Economics for 
Everybody, by Mervyn Crobaugh, a pleasant 
history of a dismal science.” 


W. W. Norton & Company 

“Of special interest to librarians: Heyday 
in a Vanished World, by Stephen Bonsal, 
the exploits of a famous foreign correspond- 
ent at the turn of the century. One of 
James Gordon Bennett’s ace reporters, Bon- 
sal helped make history in the course of an 
adventurous career. Invitation to the Coun- 
try, by Charles Allen Smart, the human, 
humorous, practical, and thoughtful story of 
the first three years of the author’s exper- 
ience as a farmer. Discovering Drama, by 
Elizabeth Drew, a book by the author of 
Discovering Poetry and The Enjoyment of 
Literature.” 


Oxford University Press 

“Outstanding books in our fall list are: 
The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Trans- 
lation, edited by C. M. Bowra and T. F. 
Higham, which should become the standard 
key to Greek poetry for everyone who does 
not know Greek. The Oxford Companion 
to Classical Literature, compiled and edited 
by Sir Paul Harvey, along the lines of his 
now well-known Oxford Companion to Eng- 
lish Literature, and including explanations 
of forms and metres, short biographies and 
descriptive surveys of chief works. A new 
volume in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, edited by J. R. H. Weaver, covering 
the years 1922-1930, including the biographies 
of such men as Asquith, Balfour, Bridges, 
Bryce, Conrad, Curzon, and Hardy, who 
died in that period. Art Books of the 
Phaidon Press—magnificent volumes varying 
from 14x10% to 11x7%, including large 
numbers of reproductions produced by mod- 
ern methods at a fraction of the price gener- 
ally charged for books of this sort. Six 
titles are available: two more are coming 


this fall.” 
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Oxrorp Books FoR CHILDREN: 


“Lob Lie by the Fire, by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing—first published in 1873, this new edi- 
tion of one of Mrs. Ewing’s best known 
stories comes to the children of today with 
sepia drawings by Florence Wyman Ivins. 
Each in His Way, by Alice Gall and Fleming 
Crew; illustrated by Kurt Wiese; stories of 
ten famous animals. Birthday of Obash, 
written and illustrated by Audrey Chalmers, 
the story of a baby hippopotamus who 
escapes from his zoo home to find a birth- 
day party.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

“The Enemy Within, The Inside Story of 
German Sabotage in America, by Captain 
Henry Landau is the true, inside, docu- 
mented, story of two of the greatest myster- 
ies of the World War: the Black Tom ex- 
plosion and the Kingsland fire. The Mother, 
by Sholem Asch—with its universal theme, 
this classic novel of the Jewish immigrant 
will appeal in America to an even greater 
audience than Three Cities. In Great Con- 
temporaries, by Winston S. Churchill, one 
of England’s great statesmen, turns a shrewd 
and searching mind and an experienced per 
to the task of evaluating twenty-one of his 
contemporaries.” 


Random House 

“The Life and Death of a Spanish Town, 
by Elliot Paul, is the story.of a little Spanish 
town both before and after the horrors of 
civil war were visited upon it. Elliot Paul 
lived in that town for five years. The heart- 
break of class war and invasion are captured 
in the pages of his book. Gene Fowler’s Sa- 
lute to Yesterday is a fabulous excursion into 
the Rocky Mountain past, a novel teeming 
with a picturesque and boisterous company of 
rascals and saints, die-hard pioneers and wind- 
mill tilters, religious zealots and hard-bitten 
journalists. Famine, by Liam O’Flaherty, is 
a searing’ novel of the 1845 famine that wiped 
out a large part of Ireland’s population and 
resulted in the great wave of immigration to 
these shores.” 


Reynal and Hitchcock 

“Man, Bread and Destiny—The Story of 
Food, by C. C. Furnas and S. M. Furnas, 
is a history of food from the days of the 
marrow-bone to the vitamin. The Life of 
Long Ago, The Story of Fossils, by Carroll 
Lane Fenton, tells the story of plants and 
animals of old on land and sea—fishes, 
reptiles, birds, beasts. It is a _ simple, 
straightforward, scientific account for young 
readers. In The Importance of Living, Lin 
Yutang, the wise and witty author of My 
Country and My People, writes of the im- 
portance of enjoying ourselves here and now.” 
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From “Good Stories for Anniversaries,” 
by F. J. Olcott (Houghton Mifflin) 


The book distills for the Western world the 
Chinese philosophy of three thousand years.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“In Ralston’s Ring, Dr. George D. Lyman 
takes up The Saga of the Comstock Lode 
where he left it. Dr. Lyman brings to life 
the bonanza days, wildcat speculation, and 
ruthless enterprise in the making of a finan- 
cial empire. The Saga of American Society, 
by Dixon Wecter, describes Society with 
the capital S, from the days of Puritan and 
planter to today, with such verve and subtle 
humor that while the reader is necessarily 
being instructed in the nature of American 
civilization, he is constantly entertained. Bur- 
ton Stevensen’s Home Book of Shakespeare 
Quotations is a comprehensive and definitive 
compilation, including 90,000 separate quota- 
tions from Shakespeare.” 


ScriBNER Books For CHILDREN: 

“One of our most attractive books is 
Stormalong, by Alan Villiers. Everyone 
knows that Alan Villiers can write a good 
story, and here is a sea-story that has the 
added advantage of being fact. It is illus- 
trated with photographs taken on Alan Vil- 
liers’ ship, and with drawings by a cadet. 
Librarians were so enthusiastic about the 
response of the boys to Young Cowboy that 
they will welcome another ‘young’ Will 
James. Cowboy in the Making is arranged 
from Lone Cowboy, with editing, large type, 
and new pictures added. The Story of Jesus 
for Young People, by James Russell Bowie, 
is a beautiful book in itself, made more 
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beautiful by Robert Lawson’s sympathetic 
and decorative drawings.” 


Simon and Schuster 

“Tt. took Hendrik van Loon thirty years to 
learn enough to write The Arts. It took him 
ten years to write it. With the lively aid of 
the most extraordinary drawings, many in full 
color, he has ever made, Dr. van Loon gives 
the general reader an understanding of the 
background of all that is most enduring in 
the realm of painting, architecture, music, 
sculpture, and the so-called minor arts. Of 
Men and Music, by Deems Taylor,—consisting 
of such headings as Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Modern Music, Brahms, and American Com- 
posers—is re-edited from his radio talks. The 
Life of Jesus, by Conrad Noel, a priest of 
the Church of England, is the most important 
work in its field since Ernest Renan’s nine- 
teenth-century classic. Father Noel has put 
thirty years into the writing of this book.” 


Stackpole Sons 

“Great Leveler, The Story of Thaddeus 
Stevens, by Thomas Frederick Woodley. No 
figure in our history has been more bitterly 
dealt with than Thaddeus Stevens; eventu- 
ally he became a dictator of the United 
States, but he was a dictator born of struggle, 
inferiority and an unfashionable sense of 
common justice. In We Were New England, 
edited by Barrows Mussey, enough real char- 
acters speak to people a dozen novels. They 
are preachers, horse thieves, soldiers, au- 
thors. Their stories portray New England 
thru three centuries, in town and country, 
at the meeting house and at their own fire- 
sides. The book is a veritable autobiography 
of New England and a source book of in- 
formation and entertainment to present-day 
Americans who are eager to know what life 
in America used to be like.” 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 

“While other books on our fall list will 
probably have larger sales, we believe that 
the following have outstanding interest to 
librarians for true merit and lasting im- 
portance: Robert Browning and Julia Wedg- 
wood, A Broken Friendship As Revealed by 
Their Letters, edited by Richard Curle—This 
series of hitherto unpublished letters fills a 
gap, following the death of his wife, which 
has long been felt by lovers of Browning; 
they will increase the understanding of 
Browning, the man and the poet. Aaron 
Burr, by Nathan Schachner—Our judgment 
in accepting this book, as the truly definitive 
biography of one of the vital figures in the 
building of our nation, is already being justi- 


fied.” 
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From “The Story of Jesus for Young People,” 
by J. R. Bowie (Scribner) 


The Viking Press 

“In A World History of Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney, with 375 pages of half-tone illustra- 
tions covering nearly 500 subjects, the art 
of the ages is seen from the perspective of 
today. Woollcott’s Second Reader, by Alex- 
ander Woollcott—twenty of Mr. Woollcott’s 
personal favorites presented here with a 
general introduction and informal forewords 
to each of the pieces by the editor. Doctors 
on Horseback, Pioneers of American Medi- 
cine, by James Thomas Flexner—the lives 
of six great doctors in brief biographies 
which collectively constitute a history of the 
American frontier from 1735 to 1878. Animal 
Treasure, by Ivan T. Sanderson—a friendly, 
good-humored narrative based on the author’s 
expedition into West Africa in quest of cer- 
tain rare zoological specimens.” 


Albert Whitman & Company 

“Pecos Bill, by James Cloyd Bowman, pic- 
tures by Laura Bannon—the Paul Bunyan 
of the Southwest cattle ranges; a tale of his 
marvelous exploits, daring, and fabulous 
strength. Marcos, A Mountain Boy of 
Mexico, by Melicent Humason Lee, pictures 
by Berta and Elmer Hader—Marcos, a 
mountain Indian boy, goes to the large city 
below his home to earn money for a team 
of oxen. Jasmine, by Anna Ratzesberger, 
pictures by Kurt Wiese—The plot of this 
modern novel for young adults centers 
around Persia’s problem of opium smug- 
gling.” 


Whittlesey House 

“The Advancing Front of Science is a re- 
port on recent developments in various scien- 
tific fields, by one of the most distinguished 
writers now interpreting science for the 
layman—George W. Gray. Stories Behind 
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the World’s Great Music, by Sigmund 
Spaeth, is the first volume bringing together 
the stories of how famous compositions came 
to be composed, the stories they are supposed 
to illustrate, etc., in one convenient volume. 
The book is excellent for reference, and 
contains an unusually complete and useful 
index. Gilbert Seldes calls his new book, 
Your Money and Your Life, ‘a political 
primer for those who are tired of having 
important decisions made for them.’ ” 


Yale University Press 

“We are happy to list three Yale Univer- 
sity Press autumn publications of unusual 
interest to librarians. ‘The Settlements,’ 
Volume III in Charles McLean Andrews’ 
Colonial Period of American History, deals 
with Jamaica, New Netherland and New 
York, the Jerseys, the Carolinas, and Penn- 
sylvania. It completes the story of English 
colonization in the seventeenth century. The 
Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Corres- 
pondence, edited by Wilmarth Sheldon 
Lewis, will run to: between thirty and forty 
volumes, and will, in effect, form an encyclo- 
pedia of the eighteenth century. The edition 
will be published by correspondences, and 
Volumes I and II, ‘Correspondence with 
William Cole,’ are now available.” 











“Sea-Horse 
and #. 


From 
Eberle 


Adventure,” by I. 
Bostelmann (Holiday 
House) 


New Susjyect HEADINGS 

Beginning with the November issue, the 
publishing of lists of new subject headings 
adopted by libraries will be resumed in the 
Wilson Bulletin. These headings are col- 
lected by the Committee on Subject Head- 
ings of the A.L.A. Catalog Section. Effie 
Abraham, of the Toledo Public Library, the 
chairman of the Committee, requests libra- 
rians to send her a record of all new head- 
ings which have not already appeared in any 
published index or list of headings. 

A separate list of the new headings adopted 
by the editors of the various Wilson publi- 
cations will be included. 








Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10. British librarians are invited to send material and photographs to Mr. 


Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend: 

I always write to you as a collective per- 
son, and it is delightful when you visit me 
as individuals, in a charming variety. Several 
visitors from America have enlivened a rather 
dull summer, and in several discussions I 
have informed myself on the Transatlantic 
point of view. One discussion was especially 
interesting, and I think it worth re-recording 
for members of the Liberal League of Libra- 
rians. The point of the discussion is this. 
I have of late been increasingly unable to 
disguise from myself a feeling that my work 
as a librarian is falling short of the ideals I 
believe in, thru no fault of my own. In 
talk with colleagues, I have found that the 
same sort of feeling prevails. In a discus- 
sion with an American librarian and an out- 
side person, there was advanced the sur- 
prising theory that there exists a danger to 
our work not yet realized, and that unless 
it is realized, the more our work expands, 
the more harm it will do instead of good. 
There is an antithesis to librarianship, and 
it is called propaganda. The growth of 
literacy and education calls into being libra- 
rianship,-the aim of which is to spread the 
truth in books. The growth of literacy and 
education also calls into being the other, 
and sinister, science. Librarians, essentially, 
regard themselves as custodians of truth and 
disseminators of facts. Propagandists are 
custodians of lies and concealers of facts. 
And so subtle is propaganda today that it 
is difficult to arrive at what is fact. So that 
librarians, liberal and objectively minded as 
they may be, may find themselves accidental 
propagandists. One knows the common atti- 
tude to newspapers today—“Don’t believe it, 
it’s in the newspaper.” That disrespect for 
print is a comparatively recent growth. We 
still retain a certain respect for the reviews, 
and more for the book—there is a reassuring 
permanency about stiff covers—but how long 
will that last? It is a bitter thought that 
with communications improved to a marvel- 
ous extent, it is as difficult to obtain exact 
information today as it was in the 18th cen- 
tury. Indeed it is more so, since the few 
newspapers then were not so afraid of libel 
suits or “delicate international situations.” 

There was, for instance, Guernica. On 
Monday, April 26, 1937, the Spanish town 


of Guernica was destroyed by German air- 
planes, bombed so relentlessly and so sense- 
lessly that the news horrified Europe, used 
though we are to horrors. The bombing 
was described by the Jimes correspondent 
as an eyewitness. But later, it appeared that 
Guernica had not been bombed at all; Gen- 
eral Franco’s airplanes had never left their 
hangars that day, and if any damage had 
been done it was by the retreating Basques, 
who had spitefully fired the town with petrol. 
This view was taken up by Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold (who wasn’t there) in the Catholic 
review, the Tablet, and later in the cor- 
respondence columns of the Spectator. So 
tortuous did his arguments become, and so 
convincing did they sound that the Times 
correspondent, Mr. George Steer, threw off 
his anonymity and dealt very faithfully in- 
deed with Mr. Jerrold. The full story of 
Guernica is told by Mr. Steer in the August 
issue of the London Mercury, and I advise 
all members of the L.L.L. to read it, for it 
is one of the finest pieces of descriptive 
reporting I know. “Such was the weary, 
sore-eyed testimony of the people of Guer- 
nica, and it wa3 only later that people who 
were never in Guernica thought of other 
stories to tell.” 

These words did not deter Major Yeats- 
Brown, who is at present touring Nationalist 
Spain for the Observer, our most reputable 
Sunday newspaper. Major Yeats-Brown ad- 
mitted that Guernica was bombed, but asserted 
that most of the damage was the fault of the 
Basques, since, when the fire engine arrived 
from Bilbao to put out the fires, it was sent 
back! I have long ceased to lament the pris- 
tine objectivity of the Observer’s correspond- 
ents, but this egregious paragraph caused even 
me to laugh. 

I select this story to point my moral be- 
cause it is one in which the truth has finally 
emerged. But in how many other stories has 
lie been piled on lie, hiding the truth so 
effectually that even the historian of the 
future, with perspective to help him, will 
have difficulty in disentangling the truth? 
Not all my possible examples support leftist 
points of view. I have on my shelves a 
dozen books on the fascist régime in Ger- 
many, most of them liberal, most of them 
imposingly documented. But I have recently 
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THE NATIONAL 
been reading, rather tardily, Millis’ Road to 
War, in which the most startling thing to 
me was the story of the British anti-German 
propaganda in the United States during the 
war. Most of it was lies, but it was be- 
lieved, because propaganda, like diplomacy, 
is one of the things Germany is not very 
good at. How much of the contents of the 
dozen books on my library shelves is lies? 
Much as I hate and detest the ideology of 
fascism, I should say a good deal. I pur- 
chased recently for library use the verbatim 
report by the People’s Commissariat of Jus- 
tice of the U.S.S.R. on the Radek trial 
(anti-Soviet Trotskyite centre). It is a long 
and impressive book, sober and interesting. 
But it is as useful as a record of the crimes 
of Radek and his colleagues as if the re- 
porter were Lewis Carroll. The book is 
propaganda, because in recording the trial, 
it records a fantastic play put on for public 
applause. The facts behind the fantasy are 
effectually hidden. One could go on like 
this for a long time—the list of instances 
is endless. 

You may be saying, what does this mean 
for the librarian? I think it means a great 
deal, if you regard yourself as something 
more than a mere collector and distributor 
of books, if you have something of the 
scientific ideal, to maintain truth, and reveal 
it where you can. Controversies are not 


LIBRARY OF 


WALES AT ABERYSTWYTH 


new, and the problem of controversial liter- 
ature is one of the oldest in library science. 
The comfortable doctrine of “providing for 
both sides” was held to be a solution. But 
what when controversy is not about differ- 
ences of opinion, but about what should be 
easily ascertainable fact? There is a world 
of difference between an argument on the 
theory of evolution, or the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and an argument on the bomb- 
ing of Guernica. There is little to be gained 
in looking at both sides of an argument as 
to whether black is white. 


The danger is not very apparent yet, and 
you may think I exaggerate it. But print is 
permanent stuff. The propaganda of the 
Great War has dropped from sight, but it 
is only waiting to be revived. There is a 
significance in a letter I remember reading 
some time ago in one of the reviews to 
the effect that the writer had never believed 
the stories of German war time atrocities 
until he read the accounts of Nazi atrocities. 
Possibly, in the arithmetic of propaganda, two 
lies make one truth. If I am not exaggerat- 
ing, and the. dictum of propagandists, that 
the more people read the easier they are to 
fool, is true, then it is a poor look out for 
librarians, whose basic principle is that the 
more people read the less easy they are to 
Anyway, we can’t do anything about 
and wait and hope that the 


fool. 
it, but. sit 
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unknown future holds better things than it 
seems to. 

Almost the only important event since I 
last wrote to you has been the Library 
Association Conference at Scarborough. It 
was not an epoch-making affair, except for 
a domestic quarrel which does not concern 
you, except as your interest may have been 
aroused by the subsequent reverberations in 
the English library periodicals. Briefly, the 
row that has been enlivening the correspond- 
ence columns was the outbreak of a long 
smoldering feeling of resentment of the rank 
and file against the somewhat high-handed 
attitude of the Council of the Library Asso- 
ciation in certain matters, particularly in 
regard to professional examinations. Not 
only have examinations been getting more 
and more difficult, but it has been openly 
proclaimed that the Fellowship of the Library 
Association would in the future be a very 
rare prize indeed. Every library assistant 
hopes that he carries a chief librarian’s foun- 
tain pen in his vest pocket, and the flat 
announcement that “an increasing percentag¢ 
of assistants may wisely in future limit their 
studies to securing the Associateship,” was 
not calculated to encourage ambition nor 
smooth tempers. And then there came as 
a shock the news that the Council, without 
reference to the members, had decided to 
terminate the agreement of amalgamation with 
the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
Younger librarians could be excused for sus- 
pecting that bad influences were at work. 
Actually gaucherie, misunderstanding, and 
obstinacy were the chief causes of the trouble, 
and now that democracy has reasserted itself, 
all differences will, one hopes, soon vanish. 

Of the papers given, nothing I thought was 
particularly outstanding, except perhaps the 
address on Russian libraries from Mr. H. M 
Cashmore, Chief Librarian of Birmingham 
Public Libraries, who had been touring the 
U.S.S.R. Since Mr. Cashmore is usually 
considered by us youngsters to be of a 
generally conservative turn of mind, no one 
was prepared for the glowing enthusiasm 
with which he described to us the efforts 
that are being made to lift a country from 
illiteracy. The paper from Mr. Bliss on 
Classification would have been more valuable 
if Mr. Bliss had been present to discuss it, 
but since both paper and discussion had been 
prepared beforehand, there seemed little 
point in listening to what would have been 
better read. The Presidential address by the 
Archbishop of York was what one expected— 
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witty, urbane, scholarly. He avoided talking 
of anything but pure literature, which causes 
the fewest of our problems. 

One of the greatest of our national libra 
ries had its finishing touch last month when 
the King and Queen opened the National 
Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. Once 
christened “the white elephant of Wales,” 
because of doubts about placing it in a small 
seaside town in Central Wales instead of 
at Cardiff, largest city of Wales and centré 
for the thickly populated area of South 
Wales, the library has been 26 years 
a-building. Seeing it today, one can say 
that the time has been well-spent and the 
site was well-chosen. The outlook the build 
ing commands is one of the finest in Wales, 
and therefore in Great Britain, and for once 
man has not spoiled natural beauty, but 
enhanced it. At present the library contains 
about three-quarters of a million books, and 
a quarter of a million manuscripts, among 
which are many great treasures. Even 
though it lies outside the usual itinerary, this 
library should on no account be missed when 
visiting England. 

The book club front has widened since I 
last wrote. We now have two religious 
book clubs (Catholic and Protestant), an 
amalgamated left book club including several 
publishers instead of merely Mr. Gollancz 
and a new shock battalion called Reader's 
Union, which at first sight seems designed 
from heaven to take care of publishers’ 
remainders. Also, all left book club mem 
bers can now get books from general lists 
at 33 per cent discount. Cut rate trading 
has entered the publishing world with a 
vengeance. 

FRANK M. GARDNER 
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From “On the Banks of Plum Creek,” by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder (Harper) 
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The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


A Cricket in a Cage 
CAUGHT a cricket in the house. It 
healthy 


Was 


a broad cricket, in fine voice, 


though troubled slightly by a missing leg. 
(With the loss of that leg I swear I had 
nothing to do. The beast came to me so.) 


I installed the vociferous fellow—only the 


males sing—in a Mexican glass lantern hang- 


ing from an old oak beam and fed him 
unstintingly on cookie crumbs and _ moist 
lettuce leaves His appetite was good 

enormous, in fact, for one of his size—and 
after a single day of the silent sulks, he 


resumed his high chirrup, usually saving his 


song for the evening and trilling loudest, 
as if his competitive spirit were aroused, 
when the radio was playing. (The cricket, 
of course, doesn’t trill or sing: his music 
is made by the rubbing together of his wing- 
covers, each of which is provided with a 
file-like ridge.) Was it a cheerful music 
that he made? The Chinese, who are de- 
voted to their caged crickets, evidently con- 
sider them both merry and fortunate. And 
surely no free and vagrant house-cricket 
skipping from corner to corner in search 


of a dusty crumb and dying slowly of thirst 
full and 
was the 


ever closed his mandibles on such a 
fancy diet. But troubled m« 
way—in the between 

pawed at the glass bottom and walls of his 
prison and thrust his waving antennae fran- 
tically thru the infinitesimal crack left by the 
hinged lantern-door. Sometimes hi 
so hard to escape that the cage, 
suspended from the ceiling-beam, trembled 
and swung, almost imperceptibly, overhead 

and I turned from my book in_ the 
hours of the night and watched his 
antics with a guilty horror. It is 


what 


intervals songs—he 


worked 
delicate 


small 
furious 
easy for 
you to say of a wretched inch of insect that 
feel, it 
is easy to justify 


it doesn’t doesn’t suffer, it doesn’t 


know. It 
may do to a bug on the grounds of scientific 


whatever you 


curiosity. But heart is a instru- 


ment, playing unpredictable tunes, and your 


your crazy 


mind is crowded with phantoms of the long 


imprisonment of man. One night you close 
your book; you stand on your chair; you 
open the cage; you take your dark little 
musician in your hand; and _ you say, 


“Scram!” After that you can afford to smile 





when the stones in begin to 


chirp. 


your fireplace 


England—an 
Brooks tells 
four rules of 


In The Flowering of New 
exhilarating book—Van Wyck 
of Hawthorne’s jotting down 


life: “to break off customs, to meditate on 
youth, to shake off spirits ill-disposed, to 
do nothing against one’s genius.” This is 
the prevailing formula of the artist in a 
bourgeois society. A consistent and no 
doubt admirable person might follow four 
absolutely antithetical rules—to obey the law, 


to substitute action for meditation, to cult» 


vate friends, to curb instincts—but I am 
afraid he would never write The Scarlet 
Letter. 

\ young author whose brilliance I admire 


passion is a love of 
that it is not 


2 


humanity! 


tells me that his ruling 
When will he 
that needs his love, but 


wisdom. learn 


wisdom 
we 


INVITATION TO BOOKLAND 


He will find who comes and _ looks, 

Many things in many books, 

Tales of distant lands away, 

Wait here for him every day; 

Robin Hood commands his men, 

Treasure Island’s found again, 

Crusoe follows tracks in sand, 

Alice sees a wonderland, 

Copperfield triumphs anew, 

Lindbergh flies a sea of blue, 

Strangest animals are seen, 

Men are hunting Jean Valjean, 

Roland’s horn he vainly blows, 

Cyrano defends his nose; 

Finn and Sawyer disappear, 

Dumas’ Musketeers are here, 

Halliburton travels far, 

Luckner rules a lucky star, 

Martin Hyde is forced to fly, 

Prester John is passing by, 

Uncle Remus tells a tale, 

Ahab goes in search of whale, 

Villon sits upon a throne, 

Peter Pan has never grown; 

Science, art, and history, 

Travel, fiction, poetry, 

Are waiting to be read for fun, 

Come and browse here every one. 
Marion Grady 
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E. M. Grieder of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary offers the following review of the 
recent mno-decision brawl between’ Ernest 


Hemingway and Max Eastman: 


“The widespread public interest in the 
work of Mr. Ernest Hemingway and Mr. 
Max Eastman is notably evident in the 


spontaneous publicity given by the news- 
papers to the new variorum edition of “Hair 
on the Bull” (Scribner, 1936) just published 

“It was, perhaps, to be expected that the 
two versions of this epic should show marked 
differences. In the joint work of two au 
thors whose viewpoints, as in this case, ar 
diametrically opposed, this is inevitable. Both 
interpretations have a _ stirring, almost an 
Homeric, quality; the principal disagreement 
seems to be in the matter of content. Mr 
Hemingway, as might be expected, has given 
us a version rich in the vital idiom and 
dynamic energy for which his work is fa 
mous. In a sense, it might be said that he 
has never penned a line more significant, in 
a psychological way, than the now famous 
‘You big bully!’ which he puts in the mouth 
of one of his principals In this phrase, 
Mr. Hemingway has summed up his char- 
acter; it is far more eloquent than any de- 
scriptive passage could be. 

“Mr. Eastman’s contribution is rather more 
startling. We have not been accustomed to 
the vigor and violence of which this versatile 
gentleman seems capable; in the past his 
work has been marked by the smoothness and 
urbanity which we have learned to associate 
with his name. His partisanship has been 
amiable; his lighter work rich in humor. It 
now appears that, given the stimulus, he is 
fully capable of the direct and forceful ex 
pression of his attitude; to put it bluntly, 
of going to work with the gloves off. 

“It must be remembered that Mr. Heming- 
way has been, hitherto, a writer of fiction; 
while Mr. Eastman has made a reputation for 
himself in the field of poetry. To many the 
traces of their respective metiers will b: 
very evident. 

“The work as a whole is somewhat remin 
iscent of the earlier cooperative venture by 
Mr. Dreiser and Mr. Sinclair Lewis, which 
appeared in 1931. The fact that more pub 
licity attended that production perhaps ac- 
counts for the greater agreement in the 
versions set forth by the collaborators. In 
the present case, the discreet—may one say, 
overdiscreet?—editing of Mr. Perkins has 
left a good deal of ground for controversy. 
However, if the variations in the two inter- 
pretations leave something to be desired, the 
lovers of literature must nevertheless thank 
the authors for a work hardly to be excelled 
for sheer entertainment. We can only hope 
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that in the future they may see fit to renew 
their joint efforts in such a manner that the 
public may have a better opportunity to see 
the actual work; not merely, as in this case, 
the finished versions of the two 
ators.” 
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Nebulous thought we dimly 
Upon our timid page 

Shall spell out consummation 
Some distant fruited age; 

Bold printed things we think we kno 
Nearing perfected day 

Shall dim their inks and fainter gr 


To lines, forgot and gray 
Kunigunde Dunca 
we we 
One sallow doesn’t make a summer, but 


I begin to suspect that our literary reviewers, 
infected by the exciting violence of partisan 
critics and political commentators, are no 
longer perennially and anemically complacent 
A few of them occasionally bite. Here, for 
example, is our customarily naturalist, 
Donald Culross Peattie, making a frontal at 
tack on Ernest Thompson Seton in the Satu 
day Review of Literature 


“ 


lyric 


I am going to burn Ernest Thompso: 
Seton’s Great Historic Animals,” he solemnly 
declares, “because I don’t believe in its sin 
cerity, because its style is 
mawkish, because the morals of it are as 
wrong in their way as the morals of Sanctu 
ary (another book that I fed page by page 
into my fireplace) were false.” 


excruciating! 


Another writer on the warpath is Louis 
Kronenberger, who, in a New York Times re 
view of Breaking Into Print, edited by Elmer 
Adler, has this to say of our living American 
patron saint of librarians: 

“Christopher Morley’s chronicle is full o 
all those burbled asides, all those whispered 
secrets which turn out to be commonplaces, 
all that Rhodes-scholarly wisdom and hollow 
heartiness which characterizes five-sixths of 
what he writes. I, for one, am by this time 
willing to take it on trust that Mr. Morley 
knows his way around Oxford in the dark; 


he can dispense with his cataloging. I am 
equally willing to take it on trust that he 
is on the chummiest terms imaginable with 


most of his fellow-writers; he can dispense 
with his ‘Dick’ LeGalliennes and his ‘Eddie’ 
Newtons.” 

If this keeps up, a course in boxing or 
jiu-jitsu will be an almost indispensable pre 
requisite for a literary career 








Book Week 1937 


By Marjorie Griesser * 


HUMBING thru the brightly colored fall 
announcement lists from the publishers, 
handling the first of the new children’s books 


to come from the presses, one has a feeling 
that this is to be a season especially rich in 
adventure for the younger generation, that 


among these books are many which will start 
children off on the “magic highway.” The 
authors, the illustrators, and the publishers 
have been working on these books for a long 


time; now comes the verdict of the critical 


young readers themselves. During the third 
week of November (14-20), a large-scale 


sampling process goes on all thru the country, 
the children pore over the Book Week 
z 

exhibits on library tables and bookshop coun- 
ters. 
tests 


as 


The programs, school parties, and con- 
a value stimulants but the at- 
tractive presentation of the books themselves 


have as 
is our chief objective. 

In choosing the 1937 theme for the Week 
we had in mind an emphasis on the truly 
creative books, the “golden legacy” from the 
past and the modern literature of imagination. 
Growing up in an era of confusion and vio- 
lence, children need the of enduring 
values and of horizons which reading can 
give to them. 

The the Book Week 
headquarters indicate that there is no slacken- 
ing of interest in the Week, despite the fact 
that this year marks the nineteenth observance 
of it. There recognition, 
in the years since it was first organized, of 
the need for year-round activity to interest 
children in books but there is still a long way 
to go before the ideal of 52 Book Weeks in- 
stead of one is reached. 


sense 
far 
letters 


pouring into 


has been growing 


As usual the new poster and a Bulletin con- 
taining suggestions 1937 Week are 
available from the offices of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 25 cent fee. 


for the 


for a 


The Times Book Fair 


Children who live in New York and nearby 
towns will be able to celebrate Book Week by 
attending the New York Times National Book 
Fair at Rockefeller Center. The crowds last 
November were so large that the Times this 
year has leased two entire floors of the North 
International Building in order to provide for 
more spacious exhibit rooms and wider traffic 
aisles. The Fair will be on from November 5 
to 21. 

* Executive Secretary, 


National Association 


of 





7 MAGIC HIGHWAY 
TO ADVENTURE | 


BOOK WEEK POSTER 


Designed by Kenneth Fagg 


The windows of the Children’s Room on 
the 38th floor look out over a magnificent 
panorama of Manhattan’s towers and rivers. 
Perched on the window seats here with books 
chosen from the shelves, young readers will 
enjoy making book discoveries in an unusual 
setting. The collection of books in this room 
will cover the wide-ranging interests of the 
modern child, including many of the new 
books of the fall season and good editions of 
the favorites of former years. The books for 
this room at the Fair are to be selected by a 
special committee, Ellen Lewis Buell of the 
New York Times Book Review, Jacqueline 
Overton of the Robert Bacon Memorial Chil- 
dren’s Library, Westbury, L. I, and Mrs. 
Richard Kimball of Young Books, Inc., New 
York. Fair visitors may secure lists of the 
books on display and Wilson Bulletin readers 
who cannot attend the Fair may obtain a copy 
of the Children’s Room booklist in November 
by writing to the Publisher of New York 
Times, Times Square, New York. 

The New York Public Library will again 
have a part in the Fair; its exhibit will be 
found on the 39th floor. 


300k Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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What Shall We Do for Book Week? 


READABOOKTON: A YEAR-ROUND PROJECT 
By Sister M. Bertrand Cullen, O. P.* 


HE school of experience does teach some 

lessons. One of these, learned somewhat 
vicariously, concerns Book Week Activities. 
These, as such, in some measure at least, are 
a waste of time, because of their inadequacy 
to develop a reading program yielding results 
commensurate with the time and energy usu- 
ally expended in the somewhat mad endeavor 
to provide a Book Week Exhibit. It occurred 
to me that to accomplish this end, we could 
have an activity so devised and executed, that 
it might easily be the basis for a full year’s 
reading program. 

Previous experience, the aforesaid effective 
teacher, had convinced me that the time to 
begin my Book Week Exhibit was the first 
week in September. Acting on this convic- 
tion, while the children were frantically ac- 
cumulating their books for the coming year, 
[ used the first English period to talk over 
this interesting subject with my thirty-five 
newly promoted sixth-grade pupils. 

In the first English hour, one distressing 
fact was brought to light—during vacation 
some of these children had done practically 
no reading. It was clear that something must 
be done to improve this group and at the 
same time satisfy the better readers. 

Several new story books and reference 
readers were displayed in the classroom for 
cursory perusal by the children. At the same 
time a drive was begun to have each child 
in the room possess himself of a City Public 
Library Card. A check at the end of the first 
week revealed the fact that each child had 
read at least one book and had filled out a 
book report. The book report blanks were 
hectographed slips of paper, four and one-half 
inches by five and one-half. They were as 
follows: 

I DE aweae cries bar edeoene 


Author 
Character I liked 


Ciggeeeer PE ids oma niadewseec 


The next problem was the making and 
keeping of a record of all the books read by 
the individual children. We wanted something 
different which might be displayed at various 
times in the classroom as an incentive in our 
year’s Reading Program. At the same time I 
had in mind the idea of working out our 


* Bloomington, IIl. 


record, whatever it might be, into some kind 
of frieze as a suitable exhibit for our 
tribution to the Withers Public Library of 
Bloomington for Book Week. This, however, 
I did not mention to the children for fear of 
cramping their spontaneity in making sugges 
tions and working out whatever plans ws 
might have. 


The Class Proposes 


On succeeding days, class discussions re 
vealed that the children were tired of the old 
and time-worn poster book-shelf project, but 
liked the little 1%” x 1%” book strips used in 
that plan. The book-shelf poster was usually 
made up of a manila tag board background 
about 36” x 60” representing a bookcase with 
shelves about an inch and a half apart. A 
child’s name was printed on each shelf and as 
he reported on a book he pasted a strip of 
colored paper about 14%4”x™%” on his shelf. 
The paper strips were pasted in rows to repr¢ 
sent books as they were placed in a bookcase 
Of course, the name of the book which thi 
strip represented was printed on the strip, just 
as it had been printed on the book itself 

Previous to this time, I had thought much 
about poster paper mosaics being used in class- 
room art, but until this time had done little 
about it. Therefore, I suggested to the chil- 
dren, who were slightly acquainted with the 
method of procedure, that we make a mosaic 
record of our work. 

“Oh! let’s make a book picture,” suggested 
one excited youngster. 

“How?” cried all the rest. 

“Why, just make a mosaic of book strips 
instead of little, square pieces of paper; 
we can print the names on them just as wé 
did when we made a book-shelf poster.” 


con 


1 
and 


The idea was enthusiastically received by 
class and teacher. Many suggestions were 
made. 


’ 


“Why not make a Book Ship with sails and 
hull of book strips?” asked one child. 

In talking about a Book Ship mosaic, we 
found that it would be a good scheme for a 
class project, but left no incentive for in- 
dividual work. 

Another child said, “I think a book train 
with each pupil making a different car of 
books would be a clever idea.” 

It was a clever idea, but when we talked it 
over we found we would need thirty-three 
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A MOSAIC 


SECTION OF “THE 
cars besides an engine and coal car. That 
made rather a long train, with few possibili- 
ties in design and color. Another thing—as 
the fast readers filled up their cars with book 
titles, it would not be interesting to make an- 
other car just like all the previous ones in the 
train. It was certainly not an ideal plan for 
a large class, but might be worked out very 
nicely with a smaller group. 


“The Town That Books Built’ 


Finally, out of the maelstrom of sugges- 
tions, grew “The Town That Books Built.” 
How happy the children were when that idea 
was suggested. They all saw in an instant 
that here was a scheme which might be ex- 
panded indefinitely with each child having his 
own unit, as well as the privilege of extensive 
individual artistic development. 

Altho we could all imagine a _ beautiful 
mosaic village of trim houses and stores, no 
one had ever made one. Therefore, a com- 
mittee was chosen by the class to work out a 
model of a house and a store. Four children 
were elected as the “Committee on Design.” 
Of course, the children chosen were those 
who were notable on former occasions for 
their artistic and creative ability. 

The child who had suggested mosaics was 
chairman of the committee which discussed, 
planned and finally constructed the working 
models for a house and store in 14” x %” 
strips, the buildings, shrubbery, and walks in 
mosaic—using as plain background a piece of 
manila drawing paper 12” x 18” for each unit. 
One building was to be placed on each paper. 
The children worked in pairs thus: two solved 
the architectural feats involved in building a 
yellow house as well as the landscaper’s prob- 
lem of offsetting the structure with suitable 
shrubbery; the other two constructed a very 
imposing store front which would do justice 
to our literary town 


TOWN THAT BOOKS 


BUILT” 


As there was to be only one street with 
buildings on both sides, and as the two sides 
of the street were to be displayed as a frieze 
on either side of the classroom, it was impera- 
tive that the sidewalk running the length of 
the street be the same from the 
bottom of the paper in each unit of work. We 
decided a half inch space on the length of 
12” x 18” manila drawing paper would be 
sufficient space for the name of the designer 
as well as the number of books read. 


distance 


The store, an orange building with black 
trimmings, was built right up from the walk. 
Leaving a space the width of four book strips 
on the upper middle edge of the sidewalk for 
a door, ten strips were placed on end in a row 
on each side. As the next row of strips was 
put in place, the width of eight strips was left 
vacant on each side of the door for windows 
with one book between each window and the 
door, and one between each window and the 
outer edge of the building. The third row of 
strips followed the second in every detail. 
Row four closed the top of the door and the 
windows. Two rows of orange strips were then 
laid end to end on top of row four. Finally 
as the store seemed nearly the right height, 
two rows of black strips were laid end to end 
on top of the structure and extending out one- 
half inch beyond the sides giving it a finished 
appearance. The door and windows were 
then outlined with black strips. Finally, Gro- 
cery Store was printed above the doorway 
with the capital letters of a %4” printing set. 
Then special sale signs were printed in the 
windows and the store was complete for the 
time being. Later, as the owners of the dif- 
ferent units reported the books they had read, 
they could print in the title and author of the 
book with black ink in the upper part of the 
book strip. 
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Construction Activities 


Meanwhile, all the children interested in the 
architecture of stores and office buildings, 
visited the business district sketching fronts, 
entrances and other interesting architectural 
features; while the others toured the Country 
Club and other residential sections in search 
of simple, yet attractive designs for houses. 
By this time, three weeks of school had slipped 
away. When, on Monday of the fourth week, 
the two exhibits, prepared for our inspection, 
were displayed in the classroom, the members 
of the committee were reasonably proud of 
our enthusiastic approval. The pupils were 
unanimous in expressing their pleasure in the 
possibilities of this activity. During the next 
English period, a meeting was held to con- 
sider a name for our town and to determine 
just what buildings were needed. Concluding 
it was best to call the village Booktown until 
it had grown large enough to merit a better 
name, we began our plans for the construction 
of a church, school, library, bookstore, post- 
office, city hall, grocery store, meat market, 
drug store, gas station, and innumerable 
houses. 

During the following drawing period, the 
children were urged to construct any building 
they might wish and after each child had 
chosen a building and decided on the colors 
he wished to use, the little artists were ready 
to begin work. The manila drawing paper, 
12” x 18”, as well as small boxes of colored 
strips %4" x 1%” were distributed. 

Just as we were ready to begin work, sev- 
eral children asked if they might not have a 
working partner as they were a little hesitant 


about working alone. This permission was 
granted, cutting down our town to about 
twenty-five buildings. 

With the much-admired models before 


them, the workers began. They drew a pencil 
line one-half inch from the bottom of the 
paper and pasted down the sidewalk book 
strips. Next, they laid, without pasting, the 
strips of paper in any way they wished fol- 
lowing the general directions evolved by the 
Committee on Designs, at the same time using 
their own sketches. Some of the children had 
no difficulty in making a suitable poster while 
others had to lay their “pieces” in various 
patterns before they were satisfied. When the 
different groups had reached a desired perfec- 
tion, they pasted the strips. We worked on 
these buildings during several different draw- 
ing periods; however, the children were per 
mitted to work alone whenever they had any 
free time. By the end of October, the build- 
ings were finished. The titles of all books re- 
ported read since the close of school in June 
were next printed on the backs of the strips 
and as each child reported on a new book, its 
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BUILDINGS 


CLOSE-UP OF TWO 
Each strip in these mosaic designs 
of a grocery store and a house repre- 
sents a book read and reported on 


title was printed on a book strip on his poste 
One child printed signs on the stores and ad 
vertisements in the windows with the printing 
set. Finally, the Committee on 
ranged the buildings in proper order, fasten 
ing all the units together with narrow strips 
of linen tape, in the form of a frieze showing 
one side of a street. The other side of the 
street would come later, and—The Town That 
Books Built was ready for display as a friez 
in the Withers Public Library for Book Week 
November 1936. It received much attention 
and not a little applause as a unique Book 
Week project. 

Many of the children wished to write poems 
about our Bookland Village. Here are two 


Design at 


BOOKTOWN PEOPLE 
Booktown is full of fun and cheer; 

All the story book folks live here; 

They are old and feeble, young and gay, 
That is what the story books say 


THREE CHEERS FOR BOOKTOWN 


Down to Booktown let us go; 

Children play here to and fro, 

The bell is ringing in Booktown church 
The Booktown bird is on his perch. 

All good children gather here 


Booktown! Booktown! Cheer! Cheer! Cheer! 
After the excitement of Book Week had 
somewhat died down, another Town Meeting 


was held in Booktown. Plainly, new buildings 
were needed. Practically every book strip had 
a name on it. There was only one thing left 


to do. We did it. 
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The results were: a candy store, a bakery, 
a beauty shop, a barber shop, a shoe store, 
a dry goods store, a men’s clothing store, a 
ladies’ ready-to-wear shop, an office building, 
the Readabookton Herald, a cafe, an hotel, a 
theatre, a music store, a dime store, a florist 
shop, a garage, a hospital, and fifteen more 
houses. 

It took us nearly until Christmas to finish 
all the new units of our activity, but the time 
was well spent. Many of the children began 
filling in their book strips with titles even be- 
fore their buildings were finished. There 
were now enough buildings for us to have a 
real town with both sides of the street. About 
this time, all kinds of amazing new difficulties 
arose. Library cards were getting lost and 
the covers of our eight current magazines 
were badly damaged. In the excitement of 
reading and doing, several problems were in 
great need of attention. 


Readabookton is Incorporated 


As in all growing towns, there was only one 
method of procedure: namely, to organize 
ourselves into a political unit with the power 
to make and enforce laws as well as to take 
care of law-breakers. Therefore, beginning 
with the New Year, we held several more 
town meetings during the English period to 
settle our difficulties. The result—Booktown 
was organized into a political unit by the 
name of Readabookton with a charter from 
the State of Merryland, modeled after the 
Bloomington, Illinois, City Charter, copies of 
which we obtained from the City library and 
an interested lawyer, as well as copies of early 
ordinances and a list of the present city offi- 
cials and their duties. 

It took us until the middle of February to 
select officers and to make the laws for our 
Municipality. The new officials of Readabook- 
ton took their duties very seriously. The 
Mayor with the four Aldermen held frequent 
meetings to make and pass ordinances, as well 
as to settle various city affairs. They lent 
their advice to the City Engineer and his 
assistants in the laying out of our one street. 
Many new buildings were added. 

The Collector assiduously gathered book re- 
ports, checked them, and later turned them 
over to the Treasurer who recorded them on 
the book strips of the different units. Read- 
ing books had become not only a fashion, but 
a habit. And busier officers in Readabookton 
there were none. The vigilant Police imme- 
diately checked and brought back all over- 
drawn books; and the Health Officer and his 
assistant spent many busy hours mending 
magazine covers and torn pages. In fact, they 
had so much to do that they hired three more 
nurses to assist them each day at the hospital. 
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I was really amazed at the untiring zeal of 
these conscientious children in performing 
their various duties. Of course, they knew 
that any dissatisfaction on the part of the in- 
habitants of Readabookton would bring about 
a new election and a loss of prestige on their 
part, but that did not seem to influence them. 
They were so much interested in what they 
were doing that the extra work entailed meant 
nothing to them. 

About the first week of March, several boys 
asked if they might have a newspaper. This 
accounts for the Readabookton Herald, a bi- 
weekly, four-page hectographed newspaper 
with an editor, assistant editor, two column- 
ists, two reporters, and a cartoonist. It con- 
tained information concerning the number of 
books read by different children, the names of 
those who had read the most books, those 
who were building new houses in Readabook- 
ton, as well as many other interesting happen- 
ings of school and home. The first child to 
finish filling the bookstrips of his poster was 
given the privilege of constructing the new 
Readabookton Herald building, a_ beautiful 
dark blue structure, complete down to the bul- 
letin board showing the latest news of the 
city. 

The results of this one year’s work (while 
both teacher and pupils were feeling their 
way, as it were) give only a partial idea of 
the problems that might be worked out in this 
interesting activity. For some grades, a Co- 
lonial Village might be worked out while 
studying American history. In connection with 
geography, a French, English, or Italian vil- 
lage might be used to represent supplementary 
reading. Even a transportation activity might 
be developed with mosaic book strip ships, 
trains, and other transportation devices. Medi- 
eval history is a source rich in possibilities of 
beautiful, old castles built of book strip mo- 
saics—listing titles of favorite hero stories. 

The second week of May 1937 we held our 
room exhibit. Prominent was Readabookton, 
the Town That Books Built. In preparing it 
for exhibit, the City Treasurer had tabulated 
the number of books read by each child. That 
number was printed beside the child’s name at 
the bottom of his unit. The number of books 
read since June 1936 averaged 88 for the 
lower group and 125 for the upper group. 

Under the frieze we placed a bound copy of 
the Charter and ordinances, a list of the city 
officials and their duties, the Record of the 
Collector, copies of the Readabookton Herald 
and our most popular book, The Story of 
Roland, by Baldwin, won in the Book Week 
Exhibit in the Withers Public Library in 
Bloomington. This book occupied the place of 


honor. 








A BOOK POSTER CONTEST 
By Wilma 


HEORETICALLY, National Book Week 

is an excellent device to bring attention 
to worthwhile reading. However, I am con- 
vinced that in the average school library, the 
usual results from observing National Book 
Week are not worth the effort spent. 

Our senior high school library, which is in 
its incipiency, serves seven hundred students. 
We have recognized National Book Week for 
three years only. Two of these three occa- 
sions brought disappointing results for, in 
spite of the colorful exhibits and the novel 
reading material at hand, only those who were 
particularly concerned in that type of thing 
took special notice. 

Our efforts did nothing to the masses. The 
average individual who should be stirred to 
read better literature was not interested and 
the dull boy and girl stayed away completely. 
Could such a Book Week be considered a 
success? I am very sure it could not. 

After school opened last September, I began 
visiting libraries, with one thought always in 
mind, National Book Week. Then while at- 
tending the state library convention in Octo- 
ber, I consulted both school and public libra- 
rians asking for workable ideas. In most 
cases the answers which I received were very 
indifferent. One frankly replied, “It is just 
another week as far as I am concerned. I’ve 
put up posters but very few ever look at 
them.” Another long experienced librarian 
shrugged her shoulders and responded non- 
chalantly, “Oh, I try some little thing each 
year to appease my board but I have difficulty 
in getting even those members to come to 
see it.” And still another’s answer was, “I 
find in anything I try that those who would 
read anyway take interest in what I have dis- 
played and those who don’t read habitually 
never come near. Therefore, I plan my proj- 
ects for the good readers only.” 


A Month of Preparation 


As the dates of Book Week came nearer, 
I continued my search by again scrutinizing 
many of the suggestions offered in magazines 
and in other literature for which I had sent. 
Finally, I conceived an idea which without 
doubt worked in our school. May I pass it 
on to others? It has brought new and better 
readers to our library, and no doubt it could 
also bring worthy results elsewhere. 


With nearly a month in which to prepare 
for the project, I made out plans for an 
elaborate Book Poster contest. First of all 
I called in the heads of the departments in 


Sargent * 


our high school, explained the plan to them 
and asked for their cooperation. Each teacher 
handed to me two names of representative 
students in his department. I then assembled 
those selected students .and asked each of 
them to find five ideas applicable to his re- 
spective subject in our library books which 
could be represented in attractive pictures 
In three days these were handed in and I 
chose from them the seventy-five most ap- 
propriate themes for posters. 

In the meantime, the art instructor 
called together twenty of her advanced art 
students and explained to them that they 
would be assigned three or four posters to 
make during the next three weeks, the sub- 
jects for which would be explained by the 
students had selected the themes. The 
artists were not informed as to the name of 
characters and scenes which they drew, but 
they were supervised closely by the students 
who gave them the ideas and the instructor 
who had been told (or shown from the books) 
the titles and descriptions of every scene 
represented. Various shades of heavy card 
board were used and each poster was 14x 22 
in size. All kinds of art were acceptable, in- 
cluding crayon, tempera paint, pen and ink, 
pencil, and water colors. In most cases the 
pictures were original, but in some, photo- 
graphs and copies were used. 


also 


who 


In due time the art work was ready. Dur- 
ing the week-end before November 16 the 
posters. were clipped on heavy wire and 
strung in two rows around the walls of the 
library. The scenes were placed and num- 
bered according to the subject under which 
they were classified. 


On Monday morning the contest opened. 
Much publicity had been issued beforehand 
concerning the contest thru the school paper, 
the local daily, and the posters placed in 
the halls. Then on this opening day a 
one-act play entitled “Mrs. Jones Has Sur- 
prise Callers,” a story of book characters, 
was given before the student body by the 
high school Dramatic Club. After the play, 
the students were invited to visit the library 
art display and again the contest was stressed. 
The immediate curiosity shown was amaz- 
ing. Every type of student came in to see 
what it was all about. The artists brought 
in friends to see their respective drawings; 
the students who had given the themes 
rushed in to see the finished product of their 
ideas. Parents came each day either to help 
young Mary to identify certain pictures or 
to appreciate young Johnny's piece of art. 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Fremont, Nebraska. 
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DISPLAY OF 


Each poster represents a scene from an unnamed book. 


reported that many of the 
pictures were discussed at length in class. 

At the close of the first day over one 
hundred had registered in the guest book, 
and at the close of the week the number 
totaled over 500. Approximately 250 con- 
test papers were handed in. The advertising 
playlet was given during the week before the 
local college and four civic clubs, reminding 
each group of the display. This brought 
many adult visitors. 


Even teachers 


The rules for the contest were: 


1. Every contestant who enters this contest 
must register first and receive his contest 
number. 

2. The contestant’s number must appear at 
the top of every page of the answers. 

3. All answers must be written in pen and 
ink or typed. 

4. No name may appear on any paper. 

5. The following answers must be given for 
each poster. 

(a) The number of the poster. 
(b) The subject under which the poster 


is classified (history, etc.). 

(c) Name the scene. (Try to name the 
character, if one is shown.) 
An example: Washington crossing the 
Delaware. 


(d) The title of the story, poem, play, 
or book from which the scene is 
taken. 


(e) The author (full name, if it is given) 
of the story, poem, play, or book 
from which the scene is taken. 

6. Spelling, neatness, and arrangement of 
answers will be considered in judging the 
papers. 

7. Any kind of paper, and as many sheets of 


paper as desired, may be used. 

8. The contestant may secure paper from a 
librarian, if necessary. 

9. No contestant may secure help from any 
high school student who has helped in 


any way to prepare this contest. 


STUDENT BOOK POSTERS 
Prizes were awarded to the pupils 
who identified the largest number of scenes. 


from any 
Schools, or 


secure help 


10. No contestant may 
i Public 


instructor in Fremont 
in Midland College. 

11. Any student who has helped in any way 
to prepare this contest may not enter as 
a contestant for a prize but he may sub- 
mit answers to be graded by the judges 
if he desires. 

12. The contestant may receive assistance from 
his parents and use books from every 
source to locate his scenes. 

13. Students may work together but the paper 
may be handed in under one person’s 
name only. 

14. The contest opens on Monday, November 16, 
and closes on Friday, November 20. 


15. All answers must be handed in by four 
o’clock on the closing day, November 20. 
Prizes included: 
For the best paper handed in: 
First—$2.50 to purchase any book the winner 
desires. 


Second—A book presented by the Superintendent 
of Schools. 
Third—$1 in cash. 

To the art student 
theme most accurately: 


First—$1 in cash. 
Second—$.50 in cash. 


who carries out his 


To the art student for the most artistic 
painting : 

First—$1 in cash. 

Second—$.50 in cash. 

The local Senior Women’s Club sponsored 
the contest by grading all papers, judging 
all posters and presenting all prizes except 
one. 

To add variety to the exhibit, a comic 
poster was made by a student librarian on 
“Library Personalities.” This illustrated the 
amusing habits of various individuals who 
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frequent the library. Numerous “Read more” 
posters were also added. 

After the contest closed, the pictures were 
left in place for three more days. During 
this time the titles and the type of technique 
and originality in art were indicated at the 


bottom of each poster. 


ful. Why? Because it did appeal to the 
masses. Not only the better students but also 
those who have never been inside our library 
except for assignments are now reading the 
books illustrated. Some individuals have 
come in and actually asked such questions as, 
“May I check out the book that was illus- 


trated in that picture of two animals fight- 


ing?” 
Why do I favor this particular scheme? 
First, because so many students helped to 


“DO YOU KNOW? 
By Evelyn R. 


RE the young people reading the books 

that we introduce to them, or are they 
taking them home to please us? This is a 
question that we have asked ourselves many 
times. We have, it is true, made inquiries 
of the young folks when they returned their 
books, but our questioning had to be limited 
to comparatively few. This year we deter- 
mined to answer it. What better time to do 
it than during Book Week? We made a set 
of fifty questions (carbon copies) calling it a 
“Do you know?” questionnaire. We selected 
for our list, incidents, characters, and facts 
relating to books. A letter was sent to each 
principal, outlining our plan, and asking if 
the school would cooperate with us by giving 
during Book Week, the enclosed Book Game, 
to the members of the sixth thru the ninth 
grade. We recommended that it be called a 
“Book Game” rather than a test, and that the 
pupils be told that the results were not to 
be marked, and that we wanted it to be a 
record of actual knowledge, and so no help 
be given. We stressed the fact, that the 
younger children were not expected to know 
all the answers since the questionnaire was 
the same for all the grades. We asked that 
the papers be sent to us, for correction, after 
they were completed. 

The principals did cooperate and 
most enthusiastic. 

We heard various comments from the 
young people, so we knew that the plan was 
progressing. 

We looked forward to receiving the papers, 
but we were not too optimistic, because the 
test was given without any conscious prepara- 
tion on the part of the young people, and 


seemed 


* Librarian, Junior Room, Memorial Hall 
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prepare it, that they felt a part of it. They 
advertised the contest, I didn’t. Secondly, 
because the student-made illustrations 
the books to the students. Because the artist 
was known, the art seemed greater and the 
illustrated story more alluring. So many of 
these high school boys and girls who had 
read very little prior to that time became 
interested in reading the book after seeing 
the picture of something on their level and 
in their world. Others either 
moderate or extensive readers found a genu- 
ine thrill in recognizing 
which they had read and were inspired to 
delve illustrated. 


sold 


who were 


scenes of stories 
into others 
After this recent experiment, I firmly be 
that Book Week can accomplish great 
things. 


lieve 


A BOOK GAME 


Robinson * 


movies and serial stories 
library books. 


came in, what did we 


mediocre 
offset the reading of 

When the papers 
find ? 

We found that some of the children were 
intelligently reading books that were referred 
to, while others were unable to answer many 
of the questions, with the answers to which 
they should be familiar. Some of them, we 
surmised, had lost interest in reading, at least 
in reading library books, probably 
they were unable to cope with the reading 
vocabulary for their grade. We determined 
to help these children, by asking the teachers 
to encourage them to come to the Junior 
Room, and we would find material 
their understanding. This could be accom- 
plished without embarrassment on the part 
of the participants because they would be 
reading so as to prepare for a future book 
game. We also plan to use the phrase 
“This is a book that I missed in the fourth 
grade, so I am going to read it now.” 

We recognized more fully the educational 
possibilities of posting news concerning such 
subjects as Newbery prize awards and death 
of prominent authors, and of helping the 
young people to become more  author- 
conscious. The papers also confirmed a grow- 
ing conviction, that speaking to school as- 
semblies on matters pertaining to books in 
general was far more valuable than introduc- 
ing specific books, which were often in 
circulation when the children came to the 
library. Many who had heard the Newbery 
prize or the inventor of printing discussed 
at an assembly remembered the facts. The 
effect of good movies as a means of acquaint- 


because 


because 


within 
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ing young people with book characters was 
clearly revealed, for many of the younger 
children were able to tell facts about David 
Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, and Little 
Women. The papers provided an opportunity 
to make an authentic check-list of the num- 
ber of registered borrowers in grades six to 
nine, 

Some of the indirect game 
were: the interest voiced by par- 
ticularly in asking for information concern- 
ing the purchase of books included in the 
list; a request for such a questionnaire by 
a fifth grade teacher; more interest in State 
Certificate Reading; a willingness on the part 
of the young people to read the books; and 
closer cooperation between school and library. 

After correcting the 
second letter to the principals, enclosing a 
booklist for grades six to nine, stating that 
in the spring a second “game” would be sent, 
based upon the former one, but including 
only the titles suitable for their grade and 
previous ones. The teachers were asked to 
encourage the young folk to read from the 
list and to explain its purpose. 

We feel that the Book Game has laid the 
foundation for a greater knowledge of the 
needs of individuals; their present book 
knowledge; a means of knowing who the 
non-readers were (as far as the library was 
concerned) ; and a reading project which will 


results of the 
parents, 


papers, we sent a 
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carry the spirit of Book Week thru the 
school year. We hope to make this plan a 
yearly part of our activities. 

Our question was answered satisfactorily. 
The children to whom we give classic mate- 
rial read it. 


This proved our contention that young 
people will read good books if they are 
enthusiastically presented to them; that it 


pays to have sufficient assistance, so that the 


librarian may be freed from routine duties 
in order to advise, discuss, and encourage 
the reading of the best books; and that 
there is constructive value in close coopera- 
tion between schools, parents, and libraries. 
Here is the Book Game: 
Do You Know? 
1. Who was the outlaw that befriended the 
poor? 
The name of a blind girl who wrote a story 
of her life? ‘ 
Who invented printing? 
1. The name of a cripple who became a great 
scientist? 
The name of the Indian who was the “Last 
of the Mohicans” ? 
6. The names of five handicapped people who 
became famous? : 
7. Who won a skating race in Holland? 
8. In what two books did Hawthorne retell 
Greek myths? ; 
9. Who Scrooge was? 
10. The name of the boy who traveled by 


means of a magic cloak? 

11. What boy helped to set off a 
midnight ? 

12. Who ate 169 


cannon at 


pancakes? 
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13. What was the name of the “Winged 
Horse” ? 

14. Who retold Shakespeare’s 
form? 

15. Who tried to charge a_ wind-mill? 

16. Who wrote Treasure Island? 

17. Who had a magic lamp? 

18. Where did the words “Open Sesame” orig- 
inate? 

19. In what book appears Sidney Carton? 


plays in story 


20. What man slept for twenty years? 

21. Who liked to visit in Mr. McGregor’s 
arden? 

22. he name of the book in which the chief 
character is Alice? 

23. Who organized the “Knights of the Round 
Table” ? 


24. The name of a famous animal doctor? 

25. The names of five books that are written 
by Louisa May Alcott? 

26. In what book a rich boy 
sea-man? 

27. In what book Friday meets a shipwrecked 


learns to be a 


man? 

28. What the Newbery prize is? 

29. The name of the latest Newbery Award? 

30. Who said, “The world is so full of a 
number of things” ? 

31. In what book does it tell how the elephant 
got his trunk? 
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32. The name of the boy who was brought up 
with the wolves? 

33. The mame of a 
wrecked? 

34. The name of a girl who lived in the moun 
tains of Switzerland? 

35. What English author 
India died in 1936? 

36. Smoky is the name of a — 

37. Who was the boy who was changed into 
an elf because he was unkind to animals? 

38. The name of a boy who was punished for 
telling a lie? 


family who were ship 


who once lived 


39. The name of a horse who was treated 
cruelly? ? ; 
40. In what book did Uncle Tom appear? 


41. Who wrote Idylis of the King? 

42. Who Mowgli was? 

43. The names of the “Three Musketeers’’ ? 

44. Who wrote The Canterbury Tales? 

45. The name of a man who traveled for many 
years before reaching his home? 

46. Who was Balder the Beautiful? 


47. The Norse god of mischief? 

48. The name of the book in which Mr. Micaw 
ber appears? 

49. What was Mr. Micawber’s favorite saying 

50. Who traveled with her grandfather from 


place to place? 


A BOOK WEEK FAIR 


By Marjorie A. 


OOK WEEK is always the 

celebration in November. This year was 
no exception as was evidenced by the Book 
Fair held in the Roosevelt High School Li- 
brary in Gary, Indiana. This Fair could well 
have been termed “A visual demonstration 
of the integration of library with classroom 
activities.” 

Teachers from the various departments 
sent to the library some of the work which 
their students were doing at that time in their 
classes. The library books which had been 
used in order to complete the classroom as- 
signments were displayed with the students’ 
work, 

One student from the junior high art de- 
partment made a mural on the development 
of the book and the making of paper. This 
mural was made on regular brown wrapping 
paper with black and white drawing ink. 
The pictures were copies of some of those 
found in Books, by Marjorie Maxwell. The 
whole mural, 21 feet long and 3 feet wide, 
was hung above the shelves in the back of 
the library. Other students in this class made 
book marks, attractive signs for the door- 
ways, and a clay model of a boy reading a 
book. 

The students in the American history class 
made a map showing the various slave trade 
routes and a paper model of a typical colonial 
village with its fort, trees, log cabins, etc. 


important 


A Viking ship made of wood and paper was 


made by two students in the ancient histor) 
class. This ship and the book from which 
the students secured their information were 
displayed. On the same table glass models 


* Librarian, Roosevelt High School Library, 


Gary, 


Blackistone * 
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Note student ‘‘murals’’ above bookcase 


of a covered wagon and ship “The Bounty” 
exhibited. The books, Mutiny o» 
Nordhoff and Hall, 


were also 


the Bounty, by and 


Indiana. 
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. 
AT THE FAIR 


‘““‘HEIDI” 


Tratil-makers of the Middle Border, by Gar- 
land, were displayed with these models. The 


contribution of another history class—an 
electoral map showing the number of elec- 
toral votes of each state—was hung on the 


side wall. 

A miniature Spanish stage was set up on 
a shelf in the center of the shelves in the 
back of the library. The figures seen on the 
stage were made of clothes pins covered with 


crepe paper. The background or stage 
scenery was made from a sheet of oak tag 
board with charcoal pencil marks outlining 
windows, etc. The curtains are pieces of 
cretonne hemmed and hung on a piece of 
cord. This miniature stage served a second 


purpose, too—as an advertisement for the 
Spanish play which was given the following 
February. 

The work of the sewing classes was repre- 
sented by a two-piece dress, drawings show- 
ing the different types of seams used in the 
making of the dress, and a sample showing 
how the button loops were made. Such books 
as Paitern and Dress Design, by J. F. Eddy, 
and the Ladies Home Journal were placed 
on the same table. 


The biology classes contributed some of 
the most splendid notebooks seen in any high 


school. A stuffed hawk, an owl, two squir- 
rels, and a nautilus’ shell helped add a 
museum-like touch to the Fair. The follow- 
ing books were on the same table: Birds 


of America, The Moth Book, by Holland, 
The Frog Book, by Dickerson, and The 
Shell Book, by Rogers. 

Another table which held visitors’ attention 
was the one dealing with the cooperative 
movement. Pictures of the cooperative stores 


and gasoline station in Gary and the co- 
operative station in Waukegan, IIl., were 
exhibited. A night school course on this 
movement is offered at Roosevelt School. 


Sweden, the Middle Way, by M. W. Childs 
and Consumer cooperation in America, by 
B. B. Fowler, were arranged with this set-up. 
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Behind the cooperative movement display 
there was a table containing the contributions 
from the French classes. French song books, 
grammars, readers, and models of gargoyles 
like those on Notre Dame Cathedral attracted 
much attention. A French class was studying 
the French Revolution and an English class 
was reading The Tale of Two Cities; there- 
fore, a model of a guillotine was contributed 
to the Fair. A test paper on The Tale of 
Two Cities and a copy of the story were 
placed on the guillotine. An advertisement 
showing the growth of the Normandy ship 
from 1930 to its completion in 1935 was hung 
at the side of the same table. 

Posters for the tables and approximately 
75 smaller signs with such slogans as “Read 
good books,” “Books are man’s best friends,” 
and “Come to the Fair” were made by the 
high school art classes. The small signs 
were hung on the walls and bulletin boards 
thruout the building. Two paintings made 
by high school art students were displayed 
on the “Art can supply you with a source 
of untold pleasure” table. Such books as 
Applied Art, by Lemos, and A Short History 
of Art, by Forest, were displayed on this 
table. 

A mathematics class during one Saturday 
school period borrowed Geometric Exercises 
in Paper Folding, by Sundara Row, from the 
library. The book and samples of the geo- 
metrical figures made by the students added 
a colorful touch to the Book Fair. 

The mechanical drawing and wood shop 
departments supported the Fair by sending 
in six drawings and a wooden model of a 
rocket ship. 

For those interested in Negro history, 
books by and about the Negro and pictures 
of some of the leading men in literature, 
science, and art were arranged on another 
table. Slave life and Abraham Lincoln, a 
series of pictures published by the Photo- 
graphic History Service in Hollywood, was 
featured. 

An intermediate art class took great delight 
in contributing a paper and clay scene taken 
from Heidi. This group was the only one 
that came to the library to set up its own 
display. All other contributions were ar- 
ranged by the members of the Library Club 
under the direction of the librarian. 

The home economics department sent many 
mounted pictures of choice foods and an 
interesting set of pictures showing how old 
kitchens may be made into modernistic ones. 

The Latin department contributed one of 
its best notebooks containing excellent arti- 
cles and pictures of old Roman scenes, gods, 
and goddesses. 


also 


Sheets of green and yellow construction 
paper were placed on the floor in front of 
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for 


the four tables which bordered 
the main room. Two tennis rack- 
ets and a ball, two hockey sticks 
and a hockey ball, two ‘ping-pong 
paddles and a ball; a baseball bat 
and indoor baseball together with 
a speed ball formed the four 
groups. These were sent to the 
Fair by the physical education 
department. Books about each 
game were displayed with the 
equipment. 

The theme of the bulletin and 


blackboards was “On wings of 
books.” Book jackets were 
thumbtacked on various colored 


wings cut out of green, yellow, 
red; and blue construction paper. 
It was selected by the librarian 
sented the Gary Work, Study and Play 
System. In the upper left corner of the 
blackboard a test tube and burner symbolize 
chemistry. Below the burner are a _ needle, 


and repre- 


spool of thread, and scissors. These repre- 
sent sewing. A geometrical figure is im- 
mediately under the scissors. The upper 
right corner shows a palette and brushes, 
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BOARD 


representatives of art. A flower and grass 
hopper, for biology, are directly under them 
and a football, ice skates, and basket ball, 


for the physical education department or 
play, may be seen at the lower left corner 


ANIMALS IN LITERATURE 
By Clara M. Hart * 


A STIMULATING 

was worked out by Maxine LaPorte, 
Librarian of the Parma High School Li- 
brary of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. She chose 
“animals” as a subject in which practically 
all high school students would be interested. 
After consulting her own stock of books, 
She enlisted the aid of the County Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library (of 
which her library is a school branch) and 
borrowed the books needed to complete the 
collection. 

The contest was given full publicity to 
both teachers and students thru posters, 
home room announcements, the daily bulletin 
and the public address system. The books 
were placed on a table in the library to- 
gether with a list of the rules of the game. 
The students were given several weeks in 
which to read and to acquaint themselves 
with the books in general. The actual tests 
were given in the English classes and all 
papers were collected at the end of thirty 
minutes. There was a great deal of fun 
and enthusiasm connected with the contest, 
and the winners were more than proud of 
their achievements. A pair of book ends was 
given as grand prize to each winner of the 
different grades, and each section winner 
received a fancy pencil. 


Book Week 


contest 


* Field Supervisor, County Department of the 


The books in the center of the picture 
symbolize study. The poem may stand not 
only for literature but also in eulogy of 
books. 

The net result of the contest was_ the 
stimulus given to these and other books 
about animals. Flush, Diogenes, and Snow- 


ball did more to make their respective books 
popular than any number of ordinary talks 
and book reports. 


Following are the rules of the contest: 


Rules for Contest 


(These rules were posted and also 


read to pupils in each English 
class. ) 
1. All names of the 50 animals on your 
list can be found in books in a special 
collection on a table in library. Leave th 


books on this table. 

2. Contestants are to find author and title 
of book in which a certain animal’s name 
is found. Author’s last name only, as printed 


on the title page, need be given. If no 
author’s name is given but the editor’s or 
compiler’s name is on the title page, use 
last name of editor or compiler. If no 


author’s, compiler’s or editor’s name is given 
on title page, you need not name one. If 
“Van” or “de” is prefixed to author’s last 
name, it should be given. 

3. Spelling and punctuation must be cor- 
rect. 


Cleveland Public Library. 
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Guiterman—Wildwood Fables 
Harris—Uncle Remus; his Songs and _ his 
Sayings 


4. In case the animal’s name is found in 
a poem, do not give name of book in which 


poem is found but give nam« of poem itself, 34. Hawkes—Silversheene, King of Sled Dogs 
and name of writer of poem. In all other 35. Hay—Scally 
cases give title of book and author of book. 26 Ives—Dog Heroes of Many Lands 
@ z } ; ‘ 37. James—All in the Day’s Riding 
5. If you find the animal’s name in more 38. Johnson—Jungle Pets 
than one book, tell the librarian about it. 39 eo a se, Stories 
== J 40 Kipling—The Jungle look 
6. The contest proper will be conducted in 41 Kyne—They Also Serve 
English classes on Wednesday, November 20. 412. London—The Call of the Wild 
At this time a list of names of 25 animals, 43. ~~ Teutonic Myth pad Legend 
- 44 1 The 3 s ybin tor 300k 
selected from your original list, will be is OM a ve y Pa ay ed - in Story Bool 
e ‘ - . ’ oO ey ) ; Ps wecre 
handed to you. Opposite name of animal 16. Richardson—Forty Years with Dogs 
you are to write first, the last name of 17. Rohan—Rags 
author or poet, then the title of book or 48. Roberts—The Feet of the Furtive 
7 ‘ ‘ 49 yberts >: ncien ood 
name of poem. Write legibly. If you found = a Pe of the Ancient Wood 
. . . e intee ow 0y 
the animal’s name in more than one book, \. Retledes—f4 Wiestation Dave 
you need write the author and title of only ». Santee—The Pooch 
one of these. Either will be counted as 3. Seeley—Chinock and his Fami 
correct. Put your first and last names in Se ie oe — a 
‘a ot. INiIcnolas stories About orses 
upper right hand corner ot sheet. English , Swinnerton—Tokefield Papers 
teachers conducting the contest will time you. 57. Terhune—Gray Dawn 
You are to stop working when the signal is 58. Terhune—My Friend the Dog 
given. Twelfth graders not taking English 59. Terhune—Treve , 
P 1 test j | ih a | hrs 60. Van Vechten—The Tiger in the Hous 
may go contest in the library see the ibTra- 61 Walden—Igloo 
rian about this. 62. Walpole—Jeremy and Hamlet 
7. The winner in each one of the 14 sec- 63. Williamson— The Old Stag 
ti fF Enclisl ll 1 varded ; ary 64. Winslow—Concerning Cats 
10ns or nglish will be awarded a se tion 6 The Good Dog Book 
prize. These prizes will be useful and attra 66. Punch and Judy—The Tragical Comedy or 
1 1 Comical Tragedy of Punch and Judy 
il t 


tive. Besides section prizes there wi Y 
one grand prize awarded to the person having 
the highest score in each 10th, 11th, and 
12th grade. 

8. In case of a tie, another contest will be 
given, using other names taken from your 
original list of animal’s names 


Books Used in Contest 


This list was posted and the books wer 


placed on a table in the library for examin 





ation by the students 


1. Alexander—The Fang in the Forest 

2. Atkinson—Greyfriars Bobby 

3. Atkinson—‘“Poilu” 

4. Ayscough—The Autobiography of a Chinese 
Dog 

5 Jaynes Polaris 

6. Boyesen—-Norseland Tales 

7. Brecknock-——Byron 


8. Bulfinch—The Age of Fable 

9. Burdett—The Brownings 
10. Burroughs—My Dog Friend 
11. Church—Heroes of Chivalry and Romances 
12 Church The Odyssey for Boys and Girls 
13. Clarke—Poetry’s Plea for Animals 

14. Curwood Kazan 
15. Davidson—Red Heifer 

16. Davis—The Bar Sinister 

7. Depew—Here are Dogs 

18. Dickens—David Copperfield 

19, Dickens—Dombey and Son 
20. Dickens—Hard Times 
21. Dunn—The Odyssey of Boru 
22. Fitzpatrick—Jock of the Bushveld 
23. Fleuron—Flax: Police Dox 
24. Fleuron—The Wild Horses of Iceland 
25. Foote—Pocono Shot 

26. Garnett—Lady into Fox 





27. Gilbert—More than Conquerors mp “<DIITRrT P r 
28. Grahame—The Wind in the Willows STRATOSPHERE BALLOON 
29. Gray “‘Hosses”’ One of many clever miniature displays 
30. Gray—Real Dogs relating to books at the Loup City, 


31. Grover—The Animal Lover’s Knapsack Neb., Library. 
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A FIRESIDE SCENE 
Highland Park, Ill., Public Library 


Teachers’ List of Animals 


Each student was given a list of the names 





of the animals only. Teachers received a 
list of the names of the animals followed 
by the authors and titles of the books in 
which these names could be found. 
1. Buck London—Call of the Wild 
2. Bossy Atkinson—Greyfriars Bobby 
Terhune—Gray Dawn 
Gray—Real Dogs 
3. Poor Busste Swinnerton—Tokefield Papers 
4. Br’er TARRYPIN Harris—Uncle Remus, his 
Songs and Sayings 
5. RiKKI-TIKKrI-Tavi1 Kipling—The Jungle Book 
6. Cott1re Terhune—My Friend the Dog 
Grover—Animal Lover’s Knapsack 
7. Tarry Kyne—They Also Serve 
Winslow—Concerning Cats 
Morley—In Honor of Taffy Topax 
8. Scotty Terhune—Gray Dawn 
Gray—Real Dogs 
Santee—The Pooch 
Baynes—Polaris 
9. Don Gray—Real Dogs 
10. Renny Stern—The Dark Gentleman 
11. Treve Terhune—Treve 
Sceley—Chinook and his Family 
12. Uncin Flevron—The Wild Horses of Ice 
land 
Nip Surroughs—My Dog Friends 
ExcaLtisur Depew—Here are Dogs 
Good Dog Book 
15. Boru Dunn—Odyssey of Boru 
16. Kazan Curwood—Kazan 
Gray—Real Dogs 
Terhune—My Friend the Dog 
17. Jocx Fitzpatrick—Jock of the Bushveld 
Terhune—My Friend the Dog 
Reese—Jock a Terrier, in 
Grover—Animal Lover’s Knapsack 
18. Hamiet Walpole—Jeremy and Hamlet 
19. Featnuers Van Vechten—The Tiger in the 
House 
20. Suor Foote—Pocono Shot 
21. Brack Buck Alexander—The Fang in the 
Forest 
22. SILVERSHEENE Hawkes—Silversheene, King 
of Sled Dogs 
23. Loco Santee—Cowboy 
4. Yo Fret Ayscough—The Autobiography of a 
Chinese Dog 
25. Ictoo Walden—Igloo 
26. Frax Fleuron—Flax: Police Dog 
27. CHINOOK Seeley—Chinook and his Family 
28. Bum Ives—Dog Heroes of Many Lands 
29. Jerry James—aAll in the Day’s Riding 
The Good Dog Book 
Ives—Dog Heroes of Many Lands 
30. Donny Morley—I know a Secret 


MINIATURE 
Ontario, Calif., 





STAGE 
Public Library 
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31. Topsy Punch—The Tragica 
Comedy or 
Comical Tragedy of Pur 
and Judy 
32. Rip Kipling—Collected Dog 
Stories 
33. Lautu Burns—Lauth, in 
Clarke—-Poetry’s Plea for 
Animals 
34. Boatswain Brecknock—Byro1 
35. SNOWBALL Johnson—J ungle 
Pets 
36. Frusu Burdett—The Brown 
ings 
37. Bran Mackenzie—Teutoni 
Myth and Legend 
38. TEN-TINE Roberts—Heart 
the Ancient Wood 
39. ZuLEIKA Boyesen—Norselat 
ales 
10. MIGNONETTE Chalmers—The 
Gardener’s Cat, in Grover 
—Animal Lover’s Knap- 
sack 
41. Potrarts Baynes—The Story 
an Eskimo Dog 
42. Arcus Church—The Odyssey for Boys 
Girls 
Depew—Here are Dogs 

43 jLuE Boy Winslow—Concerning Cats 

44. Leraps’ Bulfinch—The Age of Fable 

45. Sirius Bulfinch—The Age of Fable 

46. Mustarp Gilbert—More than Conquerers 

47. DIoGENES Dickens—Dombey and Sor 

48 ur Dickens—David Copperfield 

49. Merryitecs Dickens—Hard Time 

Winslow—Concerning Cats 

50. Racs Rohan—Rags 

Depew—Here are Dogs 

Students entering the contest were giv 
a sheet of 26 animal names with the follow 
ing instructions: 

After name of animal, write the last name 
of the author; then put a dash: then writ 
the title of the book. You need give onl 
one author and title for each name. 





SET 
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STUDENT BOOK CONTEST, KNOXVILLE (TENN.) HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Drawn by a girl member of the library club, these puzzle pictures 
represent the titles below: 


1. Smoky—James 7. The Shuttle—Bur- 12. Drums—Boyd 19. Bowlful of Stars 
2. The Pilot—Coope: . nett . , ;' 13. Red Rock—Page 0. M Means S 
3. 00 and Saddles . “irecracker Lanc P rear te 2zU. Men against the ea 
" role Ea asap Ayscough ; : Merrylipe Dix _,Nordhoff & Hall 
4. Green Mansions ). Log Cabin Lady I Ivanhoe—Scott 21. The Bridge of San 
Hudson anonymous 16. Nobody’s Boy—Malot 9 Luis Rey—Wilder 
5. Shadow of the Sword 10. Black Arrow—Ste 17. Covered Wagon 22. A Lantern in her 
- on . ( des Hand—Aldrich 
Daniel venson Hough 23. Penrod Tarkington 
6. Waterless Mountai: 11. Seventeen—Tarking 18. Kentucky Cardinal 24. Parnassus on Wheels 
Armer ton Allen Morley 











Enriching the Library Lesson 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: 


1932-1937 


Compiled by Miriam Herron * 


General Methods 


AvpricH, Grace L. Place of library lessons 
in the curriculum. Wilson Bul 9:494-95 
My ’35 

CARPENTER, HELEN. Correlating school library 
and classroom. Wilson Bul 8:383-90 Mr 
"34 


CLEARY, FLorence D. Learning to use the li- 


brary in the junior high school. Wilson 
1936 75c 
Eaton, M. T. anno Louttit, C. M. Handbook 


of library usage. Houghton 1935 20c 
Hostettrer, Marie. Integration and library in- 
struction. A.L.A. Bul 30:770-74 Ag ’36 
ANGELES, CAL. School library 
School Publication No. 235 1933 
Toser, Marre A. Library manual: a study- 

work manual for high school freshmen 

and sophomores. Wilson 1934 35c 
Two freshmen explore the library. Librarian, 


Los system. 


Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. rev. 
ed. 1936 25c 
WoerveHorr, F. J. Teacher-librarians and 


pre-testing technique. Wilson Bul 11 :400 
01 F ’37 
Films 


Founp 1n A Book. Prepared by the Univer- 


sity of Illinois Library School. 2 reel 
16 mm film. (for college or high school) 
Rental fee $4.00 for 2 days. Bell and 


Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave. Chicago 


Student Assistants 


BENNETT, WiLMA. Student library assistant. 
H. W. Wilson 1933 $2.40 
Farco, Lucitte. Marian-Martha. 
1936 $2.00 

MINNEAPOLIS Pusiic Scuoots. Board of Edu- 
cation Library Course of study for pupil 
assistants in the school library. Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. 1935 50c 


Dodd-Mead 


Parts of a Printed Book and 
Care of Books 


Devor, A. Care and feeding of books. Amer- 
ican Home 16:43 O ’36 

JANE vs. the commonwealth; mutilation of 
public library books for school notebook 
material. Lib J 61:283-4 Ap '36 

Katowitz, E. F. Sixth graders try indexing 
Wilson Bul 10:678-80 Je '36 


* Librarian, Northern High School, 
Bulletin, 7:537 May 1933. 


Flint, 


Michigan. The 


M ending 


LETTERING on library books. A.L.A. (Heavy 


card board) 25c 


Devices 


Have students fold a piece of paper as a 
sheet would be folded to make an octavo 
book. (Ward-Suggestive outlines, p. 19 
gives a diagram) 

See also BooKs AND 
Modern) 


Book Maxine (Book 


Books and Book Making 
The Book 


Scuap, R. C. Beauty in books. (Enjoy your 
museum) Esto Publishing Co. 
Calif. 10c 


Pasade na 


Books-Evolution 


CuHart of the history of printing in Europ: 
Colored map 19” x 25” tracing the dev 
opment of printing from the Book of 
Kells to William Morris. Printers’ mark 
also given. Grolier book shop, 211 Pers 
ing Road, Kansas City, Mo. $2.50 

Cuart of the development of writing. 22” x 
30”. Spencerian Pen Co. 349 Broadway 
New York City gratis 


GERMAN WONDERBOOKS (colored illustrations ) 


B. Westermann, N.Y. 24c each. Order 
number. 

The Saxon’s Mirror. (No. 16) 

The Song of the Nibelungen. (No. 17) 

German Bibles. (No. 20) 

From Old German Chronicles. (No. 21) 

An old chronicle of the 15th Centur 
(No. 23) 

GILLESPIE, JEsstE. Precious books. A. 1 
Walraven Book Cover Company 1933 
gratis 

LANTERN slides. Evolution of the book (witl 
lecture reading) 37 slides. Write for 
price. Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 918 


Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


SmitH, Nira B. Progenitors of modern read 
ing textbooks. School and Society 36 


809-13 Dec 24 ’32 


Books-Medieval 


HASELDEN, R. B._ Illuminated 
(Enjoy your museum) Esto 
Co. Pasadena, Calif. 10c 

[REI AND'S treasure: Book of Kells Lit Digest 
122 :28-9 N 7 ’36 


Manuscripts 
Publishing 


foundation list appeared in the Wilson 
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Loan exhibits of 25 original medieval manu- 
script leaves and larger exhibits including 
early fine printing and leaves from “Fa- 
mous Bibles of Nine Centuries.” Exhibits 
may be retained 2-3 weeks. Free except 
borrower pays postage both ways. Indi- 
vidual leaves for sale $5 or under. Otto 
F. Ege, Cleveland School of Art, Cleve- 
land 


Books-Modern 


THE making of a book. (32 page booklet) 
Scribner Press gratis 

BooKMAKING displays showing the various 
stages of a book in the making, with ac- 
companying explanations. 50c for labor 
and postage costs. Loaned by the Library 
Department, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St. Boston 

Exuipit showing steps in the manufacture of 
the modern book, exemplified in the mak- 
ing of the Thorndike Library Address 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 3rd St. 
New York City 

LANTERN slides. A book in its making (with 
lecture reading) 31 slides (Write for 
price) Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 918 
Chestnut St. Philadelphia 

Tue Frederick P. Stokes Company will often. 
have available (gratis) a set of material 


showing the making of a modern book 
from author to book seller. 
Illustration 
Guick, M. Children’s book illustration. Pub 
W_  130:1590-92 O 17 ’36 
Puiprps, P. Designing illustrated books. Book- 


list 31:393-96 Ag ’35 

OFrteN publishers will sell, or even give away, 
original drawings which can be used for 
library decoration or the study of book 
illustration, 


Paper 


How fine paper is made. American Writing 
Paper Co., Inc. Holyoke, Mass. 10c 


Buying and Owning Books 


Drew, E. A. Discovering poetry. Norton 1933 


$2.50 
HeapLey, L. A. Making the most of books. 
A.L.A. 1933 $2.50 


Tritiinc, M. B. Girl and her home. 
ton 1933 $1.56 


Hough- 


Devices 


KEEP a reading record in some permanent 
form of all books read for pleasure. Make 
lists of books liked by some famous per- 
son. (See magazines, biographies, etc.) 
Visit a print shop or publishing house, a 
book store, a book bindery, and a second 
hand book store. Make a plan for home 
reading corner. Design a personal book- 
plate. Make a book cover or magazine 
cover for use at home. 
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The Library and Its Arrangement 


Currin, ALTHEA M. But what of classifica- 
tion? Wilson Bul 11:600-01 My ’37 
Evans, L. M. Dewey decimal playlet. Wilson 

Bul 11:207 N ’36 
HERDMAN, MARGARET. 
1934 35c 


Classification A.L.A. 


Devices 


Dewey decimal map of the U.S., by Bertine 
Weston. $1.00 R.R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th 
St. New York City 

HaAveE a plan of the library mimeographed in 
quantities so that each student may have 
one. The plan should have no labels on 
furniture or shelves. Students are asked 
to label the important pieces of furniture 
and locate the Dewey numbers on the 
shelves. 


Dictionary 


CraAM, Frep D. Course of study in the use of 
the dictionary and encyclopedia. Reading 
and the School Library. O ’34 thru Ap ’35 

INTERESTING origins of English words from 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Free 

PICTURESQUE word origins from Webster’s 

International Dictionary. G. & C. 

Merriam Co. 1933 $1.50 


NT poe 
Veu 


Encyclopedias 


CraM, Frep D. Course of study in the use of 
the dictionary and encyclopedia. Reading 
and the School Library. 1:38 Ap ’35 and 
23-25 My ’35 


PRATT, ADELINE J. Encyclopedias, how to use 
and evaluate them. Compton 1933 gratis 
SHORES, Louis. Idéal encyclopedia. Wilson 


Bul 11:678-81+- 


Reference Books 


“AROUND the World Almanac in 80 questions,” 
(for the 1937 World Almanac) Carter 
Alexander, Publisher, 525 W. 120th St. 
New York City 10c 


Card Catalog 


Devices 


MAKE a cross word puzzle based on informa- 
tion found in the school’s card catalog. 


Vertical File 


AMERINE, ELIZABETH. The clipping and pam- 
phlet file. Wilson Bul N ’34 

BENNETT, WILMA. Student library assistant. 
Wilson 1933 $2.40 p. 117-126 Appendix 
p. 257-59 

Dick, Grace I. 
tion. 
18-50 


Mounting the picture collec- 
Reading and the School Library 3: 


N-D ’36 
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Magazines and Newspapers: Maga- 
zine Indexes 


Baxter, F. B. Adventures in newspaper read- 
ing. English J 26:42 Ja ’37 

Bennett, WitmMA. Student library assistant. 
Wilson 1934 $2.40 p. 81-100 

BrAInArRD, E. M. Reenforcing magazine cov- 
ers. Wilson Bul 11:213 N ’36 

Ee.tts, WALTER. Scale for evaluation of peri- 
odicals in secondary school libraries. Wil- 
son Bul 11 :668-73 Je ’37 

Hype, A. R. The story of Harper’s Maga- 


zine. Harper gratis 

LocasaA, HANNAH. Periodicals in the high 
school library. Wilson Bul 9:177-80 
D '34 


Sat R Lit 9:433 F 18 


MAGAZINES are human. 
, 


K 
Miter, C. R. Intelligent teacher’s guide to 


understanding of current issues. Clearing 
House 10:521-25 My ’36 
WaLtace, SARAH AGNES. Study of news- 
papers. English J 22:45-49 Ja ’33 
WatTTENBERG, W. W. Getting truth from 
yours newspaper. English J 26:363-68 
My ’37 


THe New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune have prepared various 
pamphlets on the value, history, and use 
of newspapers, some of which may not 
now be in print. It would be well to 
make a blanket request for whatever free 
material is available on the subject. 








Education in Crime? 


To the Editor: 

Recent events definitely point to the fact 
that crimes are often committed as a result 
of newspaper accounts depicting crimes of a 
similar nature, as well as by the reading of 
detective stories, as confessed by criminals. 
In a teachers’ conference last spring a well 
known judge stated that detective stories and 
moving pictures of G men are largely respon- 
sible for juvenile delinquency. These facts 
would naturally raise the question: “Should 
public libraries circulate detective and mystery 
stories and to what extent, if any?” 
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SEE the names of magazines in the Readers’ 
Guide for historical articles such as Allen, 
F. L. “Fifty years of Scribner's Maga- 
zine.” Scribner’s 101:19-24 Ja ’37 


Bibliographies and Note Taking 


PAYNE, E.izABetH N. Directions for writing 
a long paper based on book material. 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 1936 
25c 


Book Reviewing 


BENNETT, WitMA. Student library assistant 
Wilson 1933 $2.40 p. 212-15 

LoveEMAN, Amy. Technique of book review 
ing as it should be carried on by a club 
woman. Sat R Lit 12:20 Jl 27 ’35 

RicHARDSON, E. R. Woman Speaker. Whittet 
and Shepperson 1936 $1.50 The book re- 
view, p. 81-5 


Library Work As A Profession 
AccREDITED library school histories. Lib J 62: 
24-35 Ja 1 '37 
Ear iest library schools. 
85-6 Ja 16 '37 
Fercuson, M. J. What 
Lib J 61:534 Jl '36 


School and Soc 45 


makes a librarian? 





When a young lad asks for a detective 
story: “Where you can’t find out who did it,” 
and in view of the fact that many adults are 
below average mentally and morally, is it not 
time to call a halt and consider whether such 
stories may not prove harmful to our readers? 

It would be interesting to have comments 
from other librarians on this question, as well 
as titles of mystery and detective stories 
which may be considered harmless. 

KATHARINE MEYER 
Ottendorfer Branch Library 
New York City 





Note: The illustration on this 
When the Wind Blew, by Margaret 
(Harper); drawings by Rosalie Slocum. 


page is from 
Wise Brown 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Pur pose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate 
more generally in conference and other professional activities. 
To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 


[To encourage membership in the 
To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library 
aims and purposes. 
{This monthly department, sponsored by the 
Junior Members Round Table of the American 


Library Association, is concerned chiefly with re- 
porting and integrating the activities of the younger 
librarians. Junior groups are asked to send regular 
reports and recommendations. Correspondence and 
articles from individual librarians pertaining to the 
work and _ welfare of library assistants are also 
welcome. Material submitted for publication in this 


department should preferably be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial representative and “coor- 
dinator’’: Miss Gretchen Garrison, New York Public 
Library, Fifth Ave. at 42d St., New York City.] 
Memorandum 

From: The Coordinator 

To: All Junior Members 
The deadline for material for any given 


month is the 5th of the preceding month. 


Regional secretaries will be announced next 
month. These secretaries should receive 
news of local activities, officers, etc. Articles 


of evaluation of librarianship, comment on 
professional matters, creative work and sug- 
gestions for the conduct of the Junior Li- 
brarians Section should be sent directly to 
the Coordinator. This section will be as 
interesting, entertaining, and inspiring as the 
young librarians of the country care to make 
it. The show is on! 


Librarians in Fiction 


(This is the first of a series of quotations 
which show, sometimes very painfully, the 
way librarians have been depicted for the 
gentle reader. Contributions, either page 
references or the exact quotation, are wel- 
comed. Comment, too, on the “why” of 
some of these characterizations will be gladly 
received. ) 

The Anointed, by Clyde Brion Davis, re- 
ceives both a plus and a minus for library 
content. The heroine is a librarian, sympa- 
thetically treated. Yet why has the book 
been described as demonstrating the failure 
of adult education? What do you think of 


American 


Library Association. 


\ssociation in promoting and fulfilling its 


the way Marie handled the reading problems 
of “Horseshoes” Patterson? His 
problems? Meet Marie: 
“Marie is pretty small with black hair 
quite neat and not bobbed and wears 
big black-rimmed glasses. She looked 
up at me sort of surprised and then 
smiled very nice. Some men possibly 
might not say Marie is pretty. But 
anyone would say that she looks 
smart and sensible and when you get 
to know her she looks a lot better 
to you than these fancy broads, if 
you understand what I mean. 
F She didn’t even see me coming 
in. There was a mob of people, 
women, kids, pale-looking men and 
all in front of her desk and Marie, 
very calm and sweet still, was busier 
than a Coney Island ferryboat on 
the Fourth of July. She was sending 
little boys chasing after books with 
slips of paper and taking other books 
from other little boys, flipping open 
the back covers, pulling out pieces 
of cardboard from the book pockets, 
writing down the numbers of the 
people’s dirty-looking “library cards 
on the cardboards and stamping the 
date in red ink with a rubber stamp 
that was fastened to the stern of 
her leadpencil, stamping the date on 
the library card, sticking the library 
card back into the pocket where the 
narrow cardboard had been, stand- 
ing the cardboard up in a slot of a 
wooden box, closing the book, smiling 
and handing the book to the man or 
woman or kid who wanted it. 
“ . , ‘Why hello, Mr. Patterson,’ 


vocational 


Marie said with a wonderful smile. 
She put out her soft little hand to 
me that was a little bit smudged 


from the rubber stamp. 
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“. . But I’ve never seen a woman 
that could compare with Marie for 
goodness, and smartness too. And 


when you get to know her, she seems 
beautiful also, although you don't 
notice that at first because she is so 
very ladylike.” 
(Quoted with the permission of 
Farrar and Rinehart, publishers) 


Social Document 


Richard Giovine, N. Y. Herald- 


Tribune Library 


By S. 


The role of books as social instruments 
has never been depicted so clearly and simply 
as in Middletown in Transition, by R. S. 
and H. M. Lynd. The picture of what 
happened to the public library in the town 
of Muncie, Ind., in the decade between 1925 
and 1935 is not a pretty one. After 1929 
and with the advent of the depression, library 
circulation and attendance increased rapidly 
to record-breaking points in 1932 and 1933, 
and have since been declining with the 
coming of “good times.” 

In short, library circulation 
lowed closely the changes in economic levels 
The conclusion is inescapable that libraries 
have their greatest potential service at pre- 
those times when such service means 
readers; namely, when unemploy- 
ment is widespread and industrial activity 
is at its lowest ebb with the resultant cre- 
ation of what is paradoxically called “leisure 
time.” It is during these times that a be- 
wildered populace is looking for new ideas 


and use fol- 


cisely 
most to 
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to keep them busy, for new hobbies to pra 
tice, new languages to learn and all of a 
thousand things to prevent their complete 
demoralization. 

That the increased 
of the type which can be 
“escape from reality” is demonstrated by the 
fact that by far the most spectacular ad 
vances in circulation were in the 
fields of sociology, economics, current poli 
tics, etc. This indicates that there is here 
being made a real attempt on the part of a 
perplexed people to understand the problems 
of a fast-changing world. 


reading has not been 


described as 


made 


It would be wonderful to that 
Middletown officials, realizing the marvelous 
part played by the public library in the 
raising of the economic barometer and in 
the prevention of a citizenry’s complet: 
moral collapse, had done the logical thing; 
that is, provide the library with the neces 
sary equipment to carry on this work. Such, 
however, was not the Middletown’s 
library, with a circulation doubled over pri 
depression times found itself with the small 
est salary budget since 1926, had 
its staff by only one, and was spending less 
for books than in 6 of the preceding 9 years 

There are a million Middletowns in the 
United States. In each of them the situation 
has been equally tragic. Libraries have been 
rendered powerless to provide a vital servic¢ 

especially in times of stress. Will librarians 

convinced of the library’s importance in 
the social structure—insist upon adequat« 
support? Or will they bow aquiescently to 
being deprived of the instruments with which 
to carry on their all important function? 


report 


case. 


increascd 


A JUNIOR MEMBER OBSERVES 


By Katharine M. Stokes, Circulation Librarian, Pennsylvania State College 


N the last four and a half years I have had 

an opportunity to compare the attitudes of 
a number of very young graduates of library 
schools who have been assistants in my de- 
partment. I am a 1928 graduate, so my in- 
terests and activities have not been very dif- 
ferent from theirs. I believe that my obser- 
vations have been made with a genuine sym- 
pathy and a full realization of the problems 
that face the young woman entering an exact- 
ing profession during her formative years. I 
hope that these brief “case histories” may be 
of some practical value to young librarians 
who are anxious to remain assets rather than 


annoyances to their associates. 

The growth in our library services could 
not be met by as large an increase in budget 
as was necessary to provide for sufficient pro- 


fessionally trained librarians, so we have 
taken advantage of depression conditions by 
employing those library school graduates who 
cared to come to us at a slightly higher hourly 
rate than that paid to student assistants. These 
Graduate Library Assistants, as they have 
been called, have been free to leave for better 
positions on almost immediate notice. That 
arrangement, along with a tendency to accept 
engagement rings, has resulted in a rapid 
turnover, our list of such appointments in my 
department alone numbering ten to date. 
These girls, all from accredited eastern li- 
brary schools, have been sincere in their de- 
sire to merit advancement. One left after 
being here a week to take a better position, 
another after two months, and two others 
after a year. Two married at the end of a 
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year and two became salaried staff members 
in other departments of the library, one after 
The first 
is now in her second year with us; the other 
was married a year later. The,last two were 
employed at the beginning of the present 
them has refused a 


a year, the other after six months, 


and one of 


school year 

subsequent offer of a position which she 
thought had less certainty than her present 
situation. The other is going to a new posi- 


tion almost immediately and we are engaged 
in choosing her Three of these 
girls had had previous experience and two 
came well recommended. The rest were re- 
cent library school graduates, usually selected 
by personal interview. 

A peculiarly irritating tendency in a few of 
these graduates has been their pre- 
occupation with the big intangibles they feel 
destined to accomplish; ambition is a very 
desirable quality, but it may seem absurd to 
observers when it remains indefinite. Routine 
duties bore this type of assistant and are apt 


successor. 


young 


to be shirked or hurried over without the 
consideration they deserve. One girl, who 
felt her powers wasted on filing, stack- 


running, and the writing of notices, resorted 
for amusement to knitting during those eve- 
nings when the library was quiet and none of 
her superiors was on duty! 

One of her contemporaries, equally ambi- 
tious, but realizing that hard work, patience, 
and initiative, instead of dreams and hopes, 
open the way to larger opportunities, during 
peaceful moments planned an exhibit which 
she would suggest next day to her superior, 
checked a section of the circulation files in 
which she had noticed mistakes, and devoted 
more time than usual to helping each person 
who came to the desk. This same assistant 
was constantly suggesting small ways to im- 
prove routine methods and, though her ideas 
were not always accepted, did not become dis- 
couraged but learned each time to make her 
approach to a problem more practical. She 
truly understood that it is within the power 
of each for herself in- 
terest and responsibility. 


individual to create 


In the Pennsylvania State College Library 
we have several outlets for the extra energy 
of the younger staff members. The librarian 
edits a pamphlet of book reviews and library 
news items, “The Headlight on Books at Penn 
State,” five times during the school year and 
is grateful for contributions from the staff, 
using a large proportion of those he receives. 
To each of my new assistants I suggest that 
she try writing reviews but, though she usu- 
ally seems enthusiastic, only one girl ever 
evinced a continued interest. 

During her college years the average girl 
does not have to plan that her social activities 
shall not interfere with her studies; school 
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regulation or family supervision provides fo 
this adjustment. When she goes to her first 
position, perhaps far from her family, she 
must assume the responsibility of maintaining 
a nice balance between her work and 
life. In a few instances the assistants under 
my notice have found this problem difficult or 
have been unaware of its existence. It is usu- 
ally “dates” or the lack of them from which 
trouble results, too many being the preferable 
arrangement in my opinion! 


social 


One girl became attached to a student dur- 
ing her first weeks here and, while she was 
seeing him frequently, was always alert and 
efficient in her working hours. When the man 
left town, however, she began to have alter- 
nating moods of despair and elation, probably 
often the effect of his letters. The people 
about her impressed her no more than shadows 
in either of these moods, getting from her 
only a perfunctory attention. Another girl in 
the same situation continued to do work of 
such a dependably high grade that the 
hardly realized that her young man had left 
town. The first girl had an unconscious atti- 
tude of expecting the fact of her being “in 
to exact from everyone a sympathetic 
response to anything she did. The 
realizing that the state of her feelings was 
not unusual in the experience of women, be- 
haved quite normally, winning the respect and 
approval of her fellow staff meml 


Stall 


ae” 
iOVE 


Sect ynd, 


pers. 

There seems to be a considerable divergence 
in attitude among various girls toward the 
effect of loss of sleep or any other poor 
physical condition on their work. One will 
feel that she “can get away with” going to a 
dance in the evening after she has been home 
from the library all day with a cold, even 
though her going may necessitate spending the 
following two or three days off duty. An- 
other, who forward intensely to the 
times when her fiancé can come to town, re- 
members, although he is here, that her system 
requires more sleep than that of the average 
person if she is to be at her best next day, 
and insists upon getting that sleep in spite of 
the pang it costs her to send her visitor away 
early. 

The strongest conviction I carry with me 
from my own library school days is that the 
trained librarian should constantly strive to 
maintain a professional attitude. If the young 
graduate will remember that, though she may 
be planning to leave her work in a short time, 
professional ethics demand that she further 
the interests of the group, she will be an 
acceptable addition to any staff. Since she has 
chosen to identify herself with a profession, 
she should subscribe to its standards, which, 
like those of other professions, require that 
personal considerations take second place. 


loo cS 











By Esther 





Geni. h: 


W. Warren 


NOTES 








Counting Library Blessings 


OW that the heat and dust of summer 

have subsided a bit, a survey in retro- 
spect of some of the library legislation 
enacted in 1937 may not be amiss. 

One by one the various state legislatures 
brought to a close their more or less hectic 
sessions. Tired and moist solons lost no 
time in be-taking themselves to mountains, 
seashore, or north woods to cool off and 
try to forget legislation. What accomplish- 
ments of significance to the library world 
did they leave behind as tangible results of 
their season’s work? 

The Public Library Division reports in 
summary form the following: 


Michigan. Appropriation of $500,000 annu- 
ally in 1938-39 and thereafter for state 
aid to libraries, to be divided between an 
equalization fund for establishment of 
new library service and aid to libraries 
already in operation, with a small sum 
for administration by the state library 
which a companion act placed under a 
non-partisan board. Careful planning 
for allocation of funds will fill the in- 
terim year, according to the Governor. 

Arkansas. Appropriation of $100,000 for the 
biennium—$35,400 for re-establishing the 
work of the state library commission and 
$64,600 for state aid for books for county 
and regional libraries. 


Ohio. Appropriation of $150,000 for the 
biennium, for state aid to qualified pub- 
lic libraries for operating expenses and 
purchase and repair of books and peri- 
odicals, distribution to be made at the 
discretion of the state library board. 
Not more than $6,000 may be used for 
administration. 

Vermont. Appropriation of $25,000 for the 
biennium, for development of regional 
library service, to coordinate the work 
of the small libraries, in addition to the 
regular appropriation. 

Campaigns in several other states brought 
partial results at least, (with hope for com- 
plete success in the next session); as follows: 


Idaho. The appropriation for the free travel- 
ing library commission was more than 
doubled—$28,000 as compared with 
$11,000—as a result of the state aid cam- 
paign, though the request of $50,000 for 
regional development was not granted. 


North Carolina. The state aid act was 
passed with the appropriation section cut 
out. This provides a framework for an 
appropriation request next year, how- 
ever. The appropriation for the state 


library commission was increased from 
$32,090 to $40,545. 

Tennessee. An enabling act was passed 
creating a division of libraries in the 
department of education to coordinate 
under a director all the library activities 
of the state. The appropriation for the 
direction and for development of a sys 
tem of regional libraries failed to carry, 
though $100,000 was appropriated for aid 
to school libraries, and the appropriation 
was renewed for the state library, now 
a part of the new division. 

Washington. The appropriation for the state 
library was doubled—$35,900 for th 
biennium as compared with $17,800 
though the governor vetoed the state aid 
appropriation of $400,000 on the ground 
of economy, after it had passed by larg: 
majorities in both houses. 


| 


Increased appropriations for state library 
agencies have also been reported in Georgia 
($35,000 as compared with $18,000), in Ne 
braska ($40,000 as compared with $25,000) 
and in Oregon ($105,715 as compared with 
$94,596). The Oregon legislature also ap- 
proved a building for the state library 

The Pennsylvania legislature renewed the 
small appropriation for aid to county library 
establishment, which it has now made bi- 
ennially since 1931. New Jersey has also 
given financial aid to county libraries for 
some years as part of a program of state 
aid to public and school libraries. 


Meetings 


The A.L.A. Budget Committee, composed 
of President Craver, M. S. Dudgeon, Forrest 
B. Spaulding, and P. L. Windsor, will meet 
at A.L.A. Headquarters on September 20 

The A.L.A. Executive Board will meet 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 30 to October 2. 


Adult Education Exhibit 


“What Other Libraries Are Doing In 
Adult Education” is the subject of an exhibit 
prepared by the A.L.A. Specialist in Adult 
Education, with the cooperation of over one 
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hundred libraries. This exhibit contains of libraries in adapting the “Friends” plan 
over one thousand samples of reading lists, to mobilize lay interest in building up the 
reading courses, posters, outlines, and arti- resources of the library and in creating 
cles. The exhibit is in demand for state good-will. 
library meetings this fall and is completely One section is devoted to groups abroad— 
booked thru October, but is available on in England; France, Mexico, and Canada. 
request for later meetings. It requires a Another deals with plans to stimulate me- 
total of twenty to twenty-four feet of tables  morjal gifts to the library. Other topics 


placed against walls or other backing. 


Printed Page and Public Platform 


reading to 


been com- 


A study of the relation of 
forums and discussion has just 
pleted by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Specialist 
in Adult Education. This will be published, 
probably late this fall, by the United States 


Office of Education as a bulletin. 


B.E.L. News 
Four meetings of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship with representatives of the 
Special Libraries Association, Music Library 
Association, American Association of Law 
Libraries, and the Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., to discuss training for 


service in special libraries or special depart- 


ments of libraries, held during the New York 
conference, are summarized in the article, 
“Significant Conferences on Library Train- 


ing,’ in the August issue of the A.L.A. 


Bulletin. 

A revised list of 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship 
includes the degree course of the University 
of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 
accredited on June 19, 1937, as a Type II 
library school requiring graduation 
for admission. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
will supply upon request a mimeographed, 
up-to-date summary by states of the require- 
ments and recommendations for certification 
of librarians. 


library schools accredited 


college 


Friends of the Library Handbook 


“If the library is to get past being a 
symbol, like the flag, it must have a body 


of Friends of the Library who will work for 
it in season and out. It must get over being 
an outpost that is taken for granted.” 


This comment by Robert S. Lynd, author 
of Middletown; A Study in Contemporary 
Culture, appears as a frontispiece to the new 
edition of the Friends of the Library hand- 
book just issued by the Special Membership 
Committee. Sixty-nine mimeographed pages 
are filled with ideas used by various types 


discussed are Friends of the Library lunch- 
eons, how new groups are formed, dues and 


fees, the first meetings, etc. Planographed 
illustrations show types of “Friends” publi- 
cations, publicity aids, and other features. 


constitutions, by-laws, and enrolment 
forms are also included. 

will be 
Com- 


Distribution of the handbooks 
handled by the Special Membership 
mittee, but a limited number of copies are 
vailable for distribution on request to 


a free 
\.L.A. Headquarters. 


Publications Schedule 


The Editorial Committee reports that some 
thirty new items are scheduled for publica- 
tion during the next twelve months. Among 
them are a second five-year supplement to 
the A.L.A. Catalog 1926; a book on school 


library activities which will serve as a recipe 
book to librarian or teacher wishing to in- 
tegrate the library with instructions; a sum- 
mary of college library building principles plus 





pictures, floor plans, and comments on about 
fifty recent buildings; a new edition of the 
Code for Classifiers; a long awaited volume 
Hospital Library; a 


statistics for librarians, with specific library 


on The treatment of 


applications; a two-year supplement to the 
sixth edition of Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books; and a book on local library surveys. 


Semi-monthly Booklist 


Beginning with September, the Booklist 
will be issued twice a month; the subscrip- 


tion will be $3.00. 


Personnel Changes 


the University of 
been appointed as- 


Edwin E. Williams, of 
California Library, has 
sistant to the secretary to succeed Charles 
E. Butler on the A.L.A. staff. Mr. Butler 
has been granted a fellowship at the Gradu- 


School which he will enter this 


ate Library 
fall 

Jewel C. Hardkopf, membership assistant, 
has resigned to accept a position on the New 


York Public Library staff. 








The School Libraries Section 


News From State Supervisors 


EORGIA has joined the ranks of states 
which have a school library supervisor 
in their state education departments. On 
August 1, Sarah Jones began her work there. 
The department has allocated $100,000 to be 
used on a matching basis for state aid to 
elementary school libraries. It is good news 
to learn that Georgia has taken this step 
toward assuring boys and girls in schools in 
that state of books and reading guidance. 
From Minnesota comes the announcement 
that that state will cease to expend its re- 
sources and energies in duplicating the work 
of making comprehensive book lists which 
are already done by other agencies. The 
Library Division has adopted as their basic 
list for the state The Children’s Catalog, 
5th ed. Wilson, 1936, and The Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 3d ed., 
Wilson, 1937. For current books, the Li- 
brary Division has announced that state aid 
will be allowed for books included in the 
Children’s Books section and the Books for 
Young People list in the Booklist, the Amer- 
ican Library Association guide to new books 
which became a _ semi-monthly publication 
with September 1 of this year. 

In Kentucky the five year grant of the 
General Education Board which made _ pos- 
sible the inauguration of state school library 
supervision and a demonstration of its value 
has expired, and unfortunately, the State 
Department of Education cannot finance the 
continuance of the work at the present time. 
Realizing the good work of Ruth Theobald 
Young as state school library supervisor, 
school librarians of that state and elsewhere 
are anxious to see the supervision of school 
libraries in Kentucky re-established very soon, 
that the gains of the last five years may not 
be lost. 


Two English Magazines 


The School Library Review and the Junior 
Bookshelf are two magazines issued in Eng- 
land which have come into existence in the 
past year and which school librarians in 
this country will enjoy seeing when oppor- 
tunity offers, altho it is probable that only 
a small number may feel they can subscribe 
to them. The School Library Review, a 
quarterly edited by Paule de Lepervanche, 
Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, England (Annual 
subscription in England, 5 shillings), is the 
official organ of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the Library Association and contains 


in each issue descriptions and pictures of 
several school libraries, a list of books in 
one subject field and papers on school library 
work. One by Arundell Esdaile in the issu 
for the summer term, 1937, called “Confes 
sions of a Victorian” is especially delightful 

The Junior Bookshelf, a quarterly edited 
by H. J. B. Woodfield, 17 Sherbourne Road, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham, England (An 
nual subscription in England, 6 shillings) is 
taking the place for English children’s books 
of the Horn Book in this country. It cor 
tains articles about children’s books and th 


criticism of children’s books, information 
about their writers, lists of current books 
with both long and short reviews of them 


and some special lists such as “Some French 
Illustrated Children’s Books” in the July 
1937, issue, which is volume 1, number 4 
That number is a tribute to Arthur 
some, the recipient of the first award of the 
Library Association Carnegie Medal in Jun 
1937, for his book Pigeon Post. 


Ran 


School Library Scrapbooks 


“Phases of School Library Administra 


tion” is the title of an attractive scrapbook 
] 


by Regina Luks and Marion Taylor, mad 
under the supervision of Mrs. Lois T. Place, 
Supervisor of School Libraries in Detroit 


This scrapbook was received by the Scho 
and Children’s Library Division of th 
A.L.A. and may be borrowed by school libra 
rians, teachers or others interested to use it 
As with other division scrapbooks, the only 
expense is the cost of transportation. 

There are twenty-two other school library 
scrapbooks still available for 
Most of them were made 
but offer many suggestions useful to inex 
perienced school librarians. The scrapbooks 
are on the following subjects: 


borrowing 


several years ago 


How We Teach Pupils to Use Books and Libraries 

Detroit High School Libraries 

High School Libraries of Cincinnati, Ohio 

School Libraries of Los Angeles—Junior High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Library De 
partments, and Senior High Schools 

How We Get Pupils to Read 

How the School Library Cooperates with School 
Clubs 

Haven School Library 

Libraries, Minneapolis Public Schools (1935) 

Elementary School Libraries of Long Beach 

Secondary School Libraries of Long Beach 


Junior and Senior High School Branches, Cleve 
land Public Library 
Children’s Booklists of the U.S., 1930-32 


Children’s Reading Lists from Libraries in the U.S., 


Rome, 1929 j 
Library Service to Children in the U.S. 
Minneapolis Public Library—Contests for Children 


High School Library, West Allis, Wisconsin 


San Diego School Libraries 
High School 
Township 


Libraries 
High School 


Seattle 
Evanston 
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CRITICISM made of 

Book Week activities in the library 
is that they consume more energy than 
their educational worth justifies, that 
they misdirect the attention of young 
people to spectacular displays and con- 


sometimes 


tests rather than to books and the en- 
during values of literature, that the 


interest they evoke is as short-lived as 
it is irrelevant to the main function of 
the library, that the audience they may 
reach and hold is limited to those who 
are already devoted to books and read- 


ing. 

This criticism, altho it neglects to 
consider the publicity value of many 
apparently frivolous Book Week enter- 


prises and tends to underestimate the 
hold of the pleasure principle on young 
(and, for that matter, older) minds, 
is realistic and should be considered by 
the librarian in the early stages of 
preparation for his Book Week pro- 
gram. The best program is that which 
economically reaches the largest poten- 
tial audience and helps persuade them 
to read good books. Many of the con- 
tributors to this issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin, which is largely devoted to 
materials and projects for the observ- 
ance of Book Week (Nov. 14-20), have 
kept these desiderata in mind, we be- 
lieve; some of them have evolved proj- 
ects that tend to maintain their educa- 
tional effectiveness thruout the year. 

Keep records of your Book Week 
activities this year, particularly of their 
efficacy in awakening reader interest; 
take pictures if you can; and, later on, 
remember to send us a brief account of 
what you accomplished. 


002 


a 


at Random * 


The Racine survey, reported in this issue, 
of children’s leisure-time habits confirms our 


previously expressed conviction that the 
younger generation enjoys the movies and 
the radio so much and so frequently that 


it finds little time or inclination for reading. 
The solution for the librarian is not in fight- 
ing two tremendous but 
in making use of them. 


these enterprises, 

It is distressing to note, from the evidence 
gathered in the Racine survey, that librarians 
have themselves created a powerful obstacle 
to the the hbrary by children. We 
refer to the levying of fines for overdue 
books. Ought we not to ask whether 
really necessary? Can we not evolve 
a system for working off fines, or perhaps of 
restriction of privileges, that will 
prove just as efficacious in promoting library 
ethics? Must we continue to resort to the 
weapon for punishing infractions? 
Is it sensible to continue with a policy that 


use of 


fines 
are 


temporary 


economic 


tends to drive people away from the library? 
ye ye ote 


One of the great library systems that have 
not yet emerged from the financial doldrums 
of the depression years is Philadelphia. Vit 
tually no current literature can be found on 
the shelves of the Main Library and its 
34 branches; a book published within the 
last five years is a genuine rarity; the stock 
of children’s books has been wearing out 
year year without replacement. For 
five years in a row the city has failed to 


after 


provide adequate book funds. The latest 
annual book appropriation for the entire 
Philadelphia library system was $10,000. 


In a desperate effort to replenish the 
empty book shelves, a city-wide Give-a-Book 
Campaign has been launched, in cooperation 
with the Philadelphia Record, which is ap 
pealing to the citizenry for aid in full-page 


donated advertisements, editorials, and front- 
page stories. A typical appeal reads: 

“Go thru your bookshelves, your attic, 
your closets. Gather books you and your 
family have enjoyed and put away. Chil- 
dren’s books, adult books, any books! Bring 


them to the Record Building. Uniformed 
attendants will lift them from your car. Do 
your part. End the tragedy of empty shelves 


in the Free Library. Give Books! 

Some usable books, no doubt—we have nm 
idea how many—will be found in the moun 
tain of trash that the Record will collect 
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The real answer to the library's problem, 
however, is in effective civic organization 
and the exertion of organized political pres- 
sure in behalf of the library. Civic societies 
ought to refuse to support candidates for 
municipal office who fail to promise, without 
equivocation, adequate support for cultural 
institutions. 
Me 9 

On pages 112-13 of this issue are shown 
photographs of mural paintings illustrating 
stories from the children’s classics which 
have been executed by Alfredo Sever under 
the direction of the mural division of the 
WPA Federal Art Project and installed in 
the children’s section of the Flushing (Long 
Island) Library. 

Alice in Wonderland, Pinocchio, Hansel 
and Gretel, and Treasure Island are depicted 
in four panels. The fifth panel is a con- 
tinuous strip of book characters, fifty-four 
feet long and three feet high. The painting 
is simple, decorative, and rich in color. 

The panels cover an area of approximately 
1200 square feet. They are painted in oil 
on canvas and are keyed in high color. A 
feature of the room in which the murals 
are installed is a complete set of furnish- 
ings, including tables, chairs, and book racks, 
scaled down for the convenience of the 
young readers. 

Sever invited children to his studio and 
noted their reactions. He discovered that it 
was easy to encourage children to read when 
he pointed out that the answers to their 
questions could be found in the books from 
which he drew his material. 

“It is best to use realism, the method of 
the old masters, in painting for children,” he 
observed. “Any effort to use trickery or 
bizzare effects is more quickly detected and 
openly resented by children than by adults 
I am always assured of an unbiased opinion 
on my work from my small nephew who is 
still too young to have diplomacy.” 

Mr. Sever has illustrated many juvenile 
books. One of his murals decorates the St. 
Bartholomew Church in Milan, Italy. 


Me Me 


The London correspondent to the New 
York Times Book Review warns visiting 
American scholars that the reading room of 
the British Museum will be closed for some 
weeks this fall. After the library is re- 
opened, it will no longer be necessary for 
readers to wait a whole hour before books 
are delivered to their desks. Service will 
be expedited by the installation of a 
pneumatic-tube service and a non-stop m« 
chanical book carrier. 

For the past four extensive 
3ritish Mu- 


years an 


reconstruction program at the 


Librarians, 
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October 


seum, involving the replacement of fifty 
miles of cast-iron shelves by steel shelving, 
has been going on. The work will take 
twelve years more. 

Other news of the British Museum is that 
nineteen volumes of the new general catalog 
of printed books have so far been completed, 
bringing the work to the middle of B. The 
new catalog was started in 1930, at which 
time it was estimated that 165 volumes of 
500 pages each would be necessary; now it 
is said that at least 220 will be required. 
By the time they are completed the work 
will be hopelessly out of date again, and 
fearfully cumbersome to use with the added 
monthly lists of accessions. Let us whisper 
softly here—lest we vex our British cousins— 
a heartfelt prayer of thanks for our domestic 
reliance on the card catalog system. 


Me 


The Shakespeare programs were a feature 
of the 1937 summer broadcasting season 
Some of the plays, altho severely cut, came 
thru their ordeal on the air quite success- 
fully. The audience response, however, is 
reported to have been something less than 
overwhelming. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System received approximately 4,250 letters, 
mostly “in praise of Shakespeare.” In reply 
to 900 questionnaires sent to libraries thruout 
the country, 34 libraries reported an increased 
demand for Shakespeare’s works, 66 noted 
a small increase, and 25 no effect. 

The National Broadcasting Company ré 
ports receiving only 91 letters in June and 
118 in July as “indirect mail” in response to 
the Shakespearean doings of the Barrymores 
(Mr. and Mrs.). 


WM 


The Robstown, Texas, High School Li- 
brary added about 200 books to its collection 
last Book Week by staging a book donation 
drive in the form of a contest among the 
different home rooms. The High School 
Library Club conducted the campaign and 
attended to the publicity. A quota of twenty 
books was assigned to each home room, which 
was rewarded for filling its quota by a 
half-day holiday later in the year. A com 
mittee composed of two of the English 
teachers and the librarian, Alan G. Skelton, 
passed on the acceptability of the proffered 
books. Only approved books counted toward 
the quota of a room. The publicity ex- 
plained beforehand that in no way was the 
contest meant to be a raid on the students’ 
home libraries, but was intended merely as 
an opportunity for the boys and girls to 
share with others some of the books they 
had enjoyed and were willing to pass on to 
their schoolmates. 
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From Marcos, A Mountain Boy of Mexico, by 
M. H. Lee, illustrated by the Haders (Whitman) 


Students costumed as characters from 
books sell books (secured from nearby cities) 
during Book Week at the Hornell, N.Y., 
High School. Hornell has no bookshop of 
its own, and the opportunity to examine and 
purchase new books is welcomed by students 
The proceeds of the sale and 


5 d¢ k 


and parents. 


the Freshman Tea are used to add to 


the growing library shelf in the freshman 
English room 

Me We 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more has prepared a thirteen-page mimeo- 


graphed set of sheets containing a list of 
famous first events that took place in Mary- 
land. The items are reprinted from Kane’s 
Famous First Facts and More First Facts 


4 oo OW 
Me 


A “Selected 
Subjects” is 


sibliography of Engineering 
available from the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 29 
West 39th St., New York. The books listed 
are, in general, of college grade and have 
been chosen thru consultation with a larg 
group of experienced engineers and educa 
tors as worthy examples of the best pro 
fessional literature. 


we eM 


We are happy to be informed by Librarian 


Beatrice Winser that the Newark Public 
Library finds the Wilson Bulletin of value 
and buys two extra copies for clipping 
“Each item is placed with other allied mate- 
rial in our Information File of 2500 head- 
ings where it is quickly available to bor- 
rowers. Book plays, etc. are stamped for 
lending, current items for reference.” 


re 


Me Me SH 


¢ 


A popular project at the Ramsey Junior 


High School Library, Minneapolis, was a 
study of athletics with particular attention 
to their relation with the Olympics. “To 


give the pupils some idea of the significance 
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writes Mrs. Jane R. Van Kony- 
the librarian, “we made it a point 
to unearth all the information relating to 
the Olympics from the earliest times up until 
the present. After a rather complete his- 
torical foundation on the Olympics had been 


of sports,” 


nenburg, 


laid, interest was diverted into material 
covering entertainment, play and _ recreation 
characteristic of specific countries. It was 
very heartening to note the wide interest 


displayed by the youngsters in not only sports 


as they know them, but in their historical 
significance. I have no doubt that many 
pupils gathered much worth while informa- 


tion during the period of this study. 
“Another major project was the studying 
of hobbies. To further the interest in the 
subject the pupils were required to do read- 
ing not only on their own hobbies but to 
learn the particular hobby of at least one 
outstanding world figure. This naturally led 
to considerable research and general use of 
biographical material. Another requirement 
was that each pupil must find a poem cover- 
ing a specific hobby. If definite material 


was unavailable, the pupil, with our help, 
had to write an original poem. Naturally, 
this also led to a rather widespread use of 


our source material.” 


Ye 


yo 


4 
4 


oe 


\ $1500 fellowship in the library field is 
offered by the Quarrie Corporation, 
World Book Encyclopedia 
Childcraft series. It is similar 
to the Quarrie Working Fellowships for 
teachers; work must be carried on for a 
year under the supervision of the librarian 
of the Quarrie Reference Library. The 
holder is allowed time for one major course 
in graduate library work at the University 

Candidates must be college and 
library school graduates with at 
least two years of school library experience. 
For full details address the Librarian, Quar- 
rie Reference Library, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


being 
publisher of the 
and of the 


of Chicago. 


accredited 


MM 


According to Ira Bennett’s syndicated 
Washington column, a resolution providing 
for the retirement on half pay of Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress, almost was 
passed in the last session before “its true 
purpose” was detected. 

“Herbert Putnam stands in the 
of library executives,” writes Mr. Bennett. 
“The Library of Congress owes its pre- 
eminence largely to his genius and industry. 
When members got wind of the scheme to 
decapitate him they made short work of the 
resolution.” 


first rank 
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new $25,000 home of the 
Collinsville, Illinois, Public Library was 
dedicated August 15. It was erected with 
the help of a $9,000 PWA grant from the 
federal government. A _  12-page souvenir 
booklet was distributed at the dedicatory 


exercises. 
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FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block * 


HE following is a list of current films 
made from published sources. 

(When title for book and motion picture 

varies, title of film ts given in parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Honoré de Gobsek 
Mary Action for slander 


Balzac, 
Borden, 


Bradshaw, George Shoestring (New Faces of 
_ 1937) [short story] 
Brieux, Eugene Damaged goods [play] 


Browne, Porter Emerson Bad man (Cornered) 
[play] 
Burnett, W. R. 
and horses) 
Cohen, Octavus Roy 
Eggleston, Edward 


Dark hazard (Wine, women 


Outer gate 
Hoosier schoolboy 


Elston, Allan Vaughan The belled palm 
(Paradise Isle) [short story] 
Gallico, Paul Expense account (Wild money) 


[short story] 
Goodman, Jack and Rice, Albert Lady average 


(Meet the missus) [short story] 

Gorki, Maxim Lower depths [play] 

Grant, James E. and Musselman, Morris She 
had to eat [short story] 

Grant, Maxwell Ghost of the manor (The 
shadow strikes) [short story] 

Greene, Ward. Death in the deep south (They 
won't forget) 


Grey, Zane Forlorn river 

Heckett, Walter The fugitives (Love under 
fire) [play] 

Haggard, H. Rider King Solomon’s mines 

Haines, William Wister Slim 

Harbach, Otto A. and Friml, Rudolph Firefly 


[operetta] 
Harrington, Mildred Turn off the moon [short 


story] 

Heltai, Eugene My second wife (Lady escapes) 
[book and play] 

Hilton, James Without armor (Knight with- 
out armor) 

Hope, Anthony Prisoner of Zenda 

Hope, Edward Marry the girl 

Josephson, Matthew Robber barons (Toast of 
New York) 

Kaufman, George S. and Dayton, Katharine 
First lady [play] 

Kelland, Clarence Budington The great 


crooner (Mr. Dodd takes the air) 


King, George S. The last slaver (Slave ship) 

Kingsley, Sidney Dead end [play] 

Kipling, Rudyard Wee Willie Winkie [short 
story] 

Komroff, Manuel The thousand dollar bill 
(Small town boy) [short story] 

Lardner, Ring and Kaufman, George S. June 
moon (Blonde trouble) [play] 

McConnell, Gordon When thief meets thief 

MeNeile, H. C. (Sapper) Female of the species 


(Bulldog Drummond comes back) 
Maugham, Somerset The tenth man [play] 
Meinardi, Helen I met him in Paris [short 

story] 

Moffitt, John C. Roaring girl (Exclusive) 

[play] 

Mulford, Clarence E. Black Buttes (Hopalong 


rides again) 
Mulford, Clarence E. Cottonwood 
(North of the Rio Grande) 


Gulch 


Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 
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Orbok, Attila Der Komet (Thin ice) [play] 
Orezy, Baroness Emperor's candlesticks 
Payne, Stephen’ Black aces 

Porter, Gene Stratton Michael O'Halloran 


(Any man’s wife) 
Prouty, Olive Higgins Stella 
Queen, Ellery Chinese orange 

darin mystery) 

Remarque, Erich Maria Road back 

Rose, Edward Prisoner of Zenda [play] 

St. John, Adela Rogers Angle shooter (Back 
in circulation) 

Schauffler, Elsie T. Parnell [play] 

Scott, Will Umbrella man (London by 

[play] 

Segall, Harry Super sleuth 
Smithe, Thorne Topper 
Steel, Kurt Partners in crime 
Stout, Rex League of frightened 
Sturrock, Dudley and Scott, Noel 

(Ourselves alone) [play] 
Twist, John Annapolis salute 
Van Dine, S. S. Greene murder 

of mystery) 

Veiller, Bayard Thirteenth chair 
Vosper, Frank Love from a stranger 
Weyman, Stanley J. Under the red 

[book and play] 
White, Bouck Book of 

of New York) 
Wilson, Harry Leon Oh 
Wright, Harold Bell The 


Dallas 


mystery (Man 


night) 


[play] 


men 


The trouble 


(Night 


case 


[play] 
[play] 
rope 


Daniel Drew (Toast 


doctor 
Californian 


Library Films 
To the Editor: 

This note is in partial 
challenge on page 28, of the Wilson Bull 
for September, regarding the use of film 
library publicity purposes. 

In Paris this summer at the splendid Inte 
national Library Exhibit in the Trocadero, 
four films were shown continuously each 
afternoon. One of them was 


answer to your 


from the Pl 
lic Library of Honolulu, the others had been 
recently photographed in France under th: 
direction of Mlle. Yvonne Oddon, 
with professional movie photographers 
One film taken in a municipal public li 
brary of Paris, was full of pleasant humo: 
An old musician went to the music shel 
and found exactly the book he wanted. Then 
he sat down at a table and began to read 
the score. First he went thru all the motions 
of conducting and then he began to hun 
Readers around him grew 
and first and last one saw a good cross se 
tion of the uses made of such a library and 
the way readers borrowed books 
Marcery Quiciey, Librariai 
Free Public Library 
Montclair, N. J. 


workings 


more impatient 


G. K. Chesterton Biography 


To the Editor: 

I am engaged upon a biography of G. K 
Chesterton. If any of your readers have 
recollections of G.K.C.’s visits to Ameri 
will they please communicate with me. 

Cyrit CLEMEN, President 
International Mark Twain 
Society 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Children’s Catalog Supplement 


HE first supplement to the fifth edition of 
the Children’s Catalog was published in 
It lists about 200 new books, 14 
editions and 20 reprints. These books 
annotated in Part 1, the Alphabetic 
Part 2, the Classified section, may 


September. 
new 
are all 
section. In 
be found the subjects assigned to each book 
and the numbers of analytics made for each. 

Forty-seven of the books are starred for 
first purchase. These stars are given to books 
receiving the highest votes from collaborators. 
It may be of interest to record the six books 
having the Winterbound by 
Mrs. Margery Williams Bianco, Audubon by 
Constance Mayfield Rourke, The Story of 
English Life by Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis 
and F. J. Fisher, Ferdinand by Munro Leaf, 
Henner’s Lydia by Marguerite de Angeli, 
Three Golden Oranges by Ralph Steele Boggs 
and Mary Gould Davis. 


highest votes: 


New Wilson Books 


My Vocation: By 
Comp. by Earl G. Lockhart. 


Eminent Americans. 

In press. 
Here is a book on that 

people, and older ones too, will read with real 


vocations young 


interest, because it is different. Here men and 
women, who have reached the top, have writ- 
ten in their own words the story of their 
achievements, and what are the requirements, 
the difficulties and rewards to be expected in 
the vocation they 
Among those present are 


late Hugh S. Cooper, Charles H. Mayo, John 


have chosen to follow. 


such leaders as the 
W. Davis, Jane Addams, Richard E. Byrd and 
Edward A. Filene. “The 
thorship of the book makes it a monument of 


distinguished au- 


vocational principles and ideals, and an em- 
phatic challenge to 
and persistent effort in a land of Opportunity.” 
(Preface) The 
advertising, agriculture, 
dentistry, drama, engineering, home making, 


courageous self-reliance 


vocations discussed include 


aviation, business, 
invention, journalism, law, life insurance, li- 
brarianship, medicine, ministry, music, nursing, 
physical education, stenography, social service, 
and teaching. 


Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary 
of the Literature. By Edward Dale, 
F, W. Dunn, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta 
Schneider. In press. 

“The growth of interest in the possibilities 
of using educational motion pictures has led 
to a realization of the need for an organized, 
selected bibliography which will help research 
workers, teachers, and administrators to eval- 
uate what has been done, to consider what 
ought to be done, and to proceed to plan 
what might be done with this new educational 
medium. .. The digests here included are an 
attempt to provide one answer to this difficult 
problem.” (From Preface) The book is ar- 
ranged in the following chapters: The admin- 
istration of visual aids; Teaching with motion 
pictures and other aids; Selecting instructional 


materials; Film production in schools; Ex- 
perimental research in instructional films; 
Teacher preparation in visual education. With 


author and topical index. 


The Classification of Books: An Inquiry 


into its Usefulness to the Reader. By 
Grace O. Kelley. 200p. 

A study of classification systems and of 

subject cataloging in the libraries of today. 

The author discusses in detail the short- 


comings of close classification for bringing out 
all the resources of a library on a given sub- 
ject, and offers practical suggestions to both 
librarian and reader for lessening, in 
measure, these same fundamental weaknesses. 
The book also includes a bibliography, and an 
appendix with problems. 

The Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries. 3d ed. xx,979p. Sold on Service 
Basis. 


some 


A volume of nearly 1000 pages, durably 
bound in library buckram so that it will with- 
stand constant usage. It lists about 3450 
books which have been selected with the co- 
operative assistance of educators, high school 
librarians and specialists in various 
tional fields. The catalog is in two sections: 
in Part I the books are classified and arranged 
in class order according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal classification. Because of the importance 
of this section as a buying tool, descriptive 
annotations and prices are given here to help 
in the selection of books. A new feature of 
the 3d edition is that the analytics have been 
listed in Part I. Many additional analytics 
have been added in this edition. Part II is a 


educa- 
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for 
dictionary catalog which lists books by titles, 
authors, subjects and analytics. This serves 
as an index to Part I and provides a quick 
way of finding all material on a given subject 
or all books listed by one author. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities. Edited by Donald B. 
Gilchrist. No. 4, 1936-1937.  xiii,105p. 
$2.00 prepaid. 

This is the fourth of the Series begun in 

1934 under the auspices of the Association of 

Research Libraries to carry on the series for- 


merly published by the National Research 
Council. Its scope covers all fields, and 


it has been arranged in seven main divisions: 
Philosophy, Religion, Earth sciences, Biologi- 
cal sciences, Social sciences, Literature, and 
Art. The arrangement follows in a general 
way the organization of American universities 
into divisions and departments, and the finding 
of material is further facilitated by a general 
subject cross-index, and an author index. Im- 
prints are given for all published dissertations 
actually in print at the time the list is com- 
piled. 


Library Manual: A Study-Work Manual 
for High School Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. By Marie A. Toser. Rev. ed. 
86p. 70c. 10 or more copies, 35c each. 

A new revised edition. It covers the essen- 
tials in ten short lessons, using the pupil’s in- 
terest, observation and activity as far as pos- 
sible. The laboratory method is employed 
thruout. An objective quiz for each lesson 
and final examination are enclosed with each 
copy of the Manual in an envelope which may 
be retained by the teacher until the student is 
ready for it. 


Publicity Primer: An ABC of “Telling All” 
About the Public Library. By Marie D. 
Loizeaux. 69p. 60c 

A practical study for library assistants or 
those whose job it is to bring the library, 
with its services and advantages, more promi- 
nently before the public. Topics covered are: 

Publicity, what and what for; Publicity begins 

at home; But who’s going to do it?; Planning 

the program; Publicity angles; Budget tactics; 

Talks; Getting into print; Lists and book- 

marks; Book exhibits; Posters, window dis- 

plays; Exhibits; Moving pictures; Radio; 

Operas and symphonies; Lectures; Discus- 

sions; Publicity records. It also includes a 

brief bibliography and index. 


Librarians, 


October 1937 


New Debate Books 


Modern Group Discussion: Public and Pri- 
vate. By Lyman Spicer Judson and Ellen 
Judson. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 11. No. 6) 
90c 

The growth of the discussion movement, 
particularly since the beginning of the present 


decade, can only be described as _ extra- 
ordinary. This new manual is particularly 
timely in view of such development. It will 


be an invaluable handbook for the organizer 
of a public forum, for those who have to 
conduct or participate in such forums, and 
who wish to evaluate results. In these re- 
spects the book is a pioneer as well as a 
Baedeker in the discussion field. Much of the 
material included is not original but it has all 
been tested, not only by the authors, but by 
scores of other workers in the field and the 
methods that have been found to be most 
worthy and successful have been selected. A 
carefully selected bibliography is appended. 


Unicameralism in Practice: The Nebraska 
Legislative System. By H. B. Summers. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 11. No. 5) 90c 

A new debate book on the N.U.E.A. ques- 
tion for 1937-38—Resolved: That the several 
states should adopt a system of unicameral 
legislation. This is a supplement to Unicam- 
eral Legislatures by Professor Summers, pub- 
lished last November. It contains an account 
of the first Nebraska Legislature with com- 
ments on its effectiveness, a detailed listing of 
types of legislative bodies in existence in the 
principal nations of the world, and selected 
articles on unicameralism and bicameralism. 

It also includes a supplementary bibliography. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1936-1937. 
Edited by E. M. Phelps and J. E. John- 
sen. 533p. $2.25. 


A collection of representative intercollegiate 
debates on important questions of the day. 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given 
in full for both sides and are accompanied by 
selected bibliography and briefs, or summaries 
of the arguments for both sides. The sub- 
jects for debate are: The constitution a men- 
ace; Government ownership of electric utili- 
ties; Should athletes be paid?; Teachers’ 
oaths of allegiance; One-house legislature; 
Economic internationalism for the United 
States; Wages and hours for American work- 
ers (two debates) ; Consumers’ cooperatives; 
The present-day family as a social institution; 
The sit-down strike. 

















The Book Preview 


— for October 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company Is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


MORRIS, EMMET L. Library; books and their 
uses. 86p il 30c; 10 or more 20c each School 
necessities company, Bellwood, Ill. (Ready) 

020.7 Library science 
The aims of this handbook are to teach school 
children the important things about libraries 
and the correct use of the books in them. It 
will be found valuable alike in schools which 
have large libraries or no libraries at all. 


LOIZEAUX, MARIE D. Publicity primer: an 
ABC of ‘‘telling all’’ about the public library. 
69p 60c prepaid Wilson (Ready) 

021 Advertising—Libraries 
A practical study for library assistants or 
those whose job it is to bring the library with 
its services and advantages more prominently 
before the public. Topics covered are Publicity, 
what and what for; Publicity begins at home; 

But who's going to do it?; Planning the pro- 


gram; Publicity angles; Budget tactics; Talks; 
Getting into print; Lists and bookmarks; Book 
exhibits; Posters, window displays; Exhibits; 
Moving pictures; Radio; Operas and sym- 
phonies; Lectures; Discussions; Publicity rec- 
ords. It also includes a brief bibliography and 
index. 

WOOLFOLK, JOSIAH PITTS. Trial and er- 


ror; a dithyramb on the subject of writing 

and selling, by Jack Woodford [pseud]. rev 

and enl ed 330p $3 Carlyle (Ready) 

029 Authorship 

Revised and enlarged edition of a best-seller 
on writing for publication by one of the most 
prolific writers in the country. Includes chap- 
ters on motion picture writing, research, and 
commercial success in authorship. (See STC.) 


DESMOND, ROBERT WILLIAM. The press 
and world affairs. 421p $4 Appleton-Century 
(Ready) 

070 Journalism. Newspapers 
An important and highly readable descrip- 
tion of how foreign news is gathered and 
transmitted. (See STC for another book by this 
author; Huntting list) 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


JAYSON, LAWRENCE M. Mania. 263p $2 Funk 
(Ready) 
132 Insanity 
The outspoken, triumphant 
winning fight against insanity. 


RAINEY, HOMER PRICE, and others. How 
fare American youth? 186p $1.50 Appleton- 
Century (Oct. 15) 

136.7 Youth. U.S.—Soc. condit. 

A concise and readable statement of the cur- 
rent problems of American youth, prepared by 
the staff of the American youth commission 
of the American council on education. 


story of a man's 


ENGELBRECHT, HELMUTH CARL. 
against war. $2.50 Dodd (Ready) 
172.4 War 
A dramatic presentation of the appalling 
methods of war-makers of all kinds. 


CABOT, RICHARD CLARKE. Christianity and 

sex. 78p $1 Macmillan (Oct.) 

176 Sexual ethics 

The author, formerly chief of the medical 
staff at the Massachusetts General hospital 
and later professor of social ethics at Harvard 
university, holds that no amount of specific 
advice or instruction in sex hygiene is ade- 
quate in solving the fundamental problém of 
sex; the Christian = must serve as guide. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


Revolt 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCE 


WESLEY, EDGAR BRUCE. Teaching the so- 
cial studies, theory and practice. 625p $2.80 
Heath (Ready) 

307 Social sciences—Study and teaching 

_ Thorough discussion of the selection, grad- 

ing, and organization of material, social and 

educational objectives, and analysis of methods, 
including teaching devices and visual aids. 


BARNES, HARRY ELMER, and BECKER, 
HOWARD. From folklore to social science, 
a history of social thought. 2v Heath (Nov.) 

309 Sociology—Hist. 

An uncommonly comprehensive survey of so- 
cial thought, in its broadest sense. Much at- 
tention is paid to the social thought of pre- 
literates, Chinese, Hindus, and other groups 
not usually considered. 


HOOVER, CALVIN BRYCE. Dictators and 
democracies. 144p $1.50 Macmillan (Oct. 13) 
321 Dictators. Democracy. Europe—Politics 
The author analyzes the relation between 
capitalism and political democracy, on the one 
hand, and between dictatorship and economic 
collectivism on the other. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


LEIGHTON, JOSEPH ALEXANDER. Social 
philosophies in conflict. about 546p $4 Apple- 
ton-Century (Ready) 

321 Fascism. Communism. Democracy 


In this informative book an eminent Ameri- 
can philosopher offers a remarkably clear and 
systematic evaluation in the theory and prac- 
tice of fascism, nazism, communism and liberal 
democracy with special reference to contempo- 
rary social and political problems in the United 
States. 


DULLES, FOSTER RHEA. Forty years of 
American-Japanese relations. 289p $3 Apple- 
ton-Century (Ready) 

327.73 U.S.—For. rel. 
Mr. Dulles, 
in Far 


Japan—For. rel. 


a journalist of wide experience 
Eastern affairs, challenges the open 
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DULLES, FOSTER R.—Continued 

door policy, showing how our unwillingness to 
back it up has caused its failure and loss of 
our prestige. (See STC for other books by 
this author; Huntting list) 


BUEHLER, EZRA CHRISTIAN. Unicameral 
legislatures. (Annual debater’s help book ser. 
v4) 230p $2 Noble & Noble (Ready) 

328 Legislative bodies 
Covers all sides of the N.U.E.A. question now 
being debated throughout the United States. 

It includes an analytical discussion of the ques- 

tion, a debate brief, important reprinted articles 

from current books, periodicals and official re- 
ports, and an extensive bibliography. 


REED, THOMAS HARRISON. Twenty years of 
government in Essex county, New Jersey. 
about 166p $2 Appleton-Century (Nov.) 

352 Essex county, N.J.—Pol. & govt. 

The vivid record of a reform movement in 
local government consistently successful through 
fifteen years. (See STC for another book by 
this author) 


BANNING, KENDALL. West Point today. 320p 
il $2.50 Funk (Ready) 
355 U.S. Military academy, West Point 
Informal but authoritative, a very complete 
book about West Point. (See Huntting list) 


MOORE, ERNEST CARROLL. Story of instruc- 

tion. $4 Macmillan (Oct. 13) 

370.9 Education—Hist. 

Dr. Moore carries forward his ‘“‘story of in- 
struction’’ from the founding of the church on 
through the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation. His book attempts to describe the 
matrix out of which instruction grew in each 
period and the kinds of instruction that came 
into being as conditions changed. 


OGLESBY, CATHARINE. Fashion’ careers: 
American style. 283p il $2 Funk (Ready) 
371.42 Fashion. Woman—Employment. Pro- 
fession, Choice of 
A revised, completely brought up to date 
edition of a survey of opportunities in the fields 
of designing, styling, merchandising and ad- 
vertising clothes. (See STC for another book 
by this author; Huntting list) 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM EMRYS, and HEATH, 
ARCHIE EDWARD. Learn and live: the con- 
sumer’s view of adult education. 271ip $2 
Jones, Marshall (Ready) 

374 Education of adults 
“The British Institute of Adult Education 
has conducted an inquiry which gives both 
the most human and seemingly reliable like- 
ness of the partaker of adult education which 

I have seen. . . The fact that it represents 

the opinions of more than five hundred British 

workers does not lessen its value to the Amer- 
ican librarian who would see the self-education 
problem through the eyes of a  \library 
patron ... a very human document of in- 
estimable value to anyone seriously concerned 
with adult education.’”” John Chancellor, in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. See Booklist 34:9 Se 1, 37. 


HOSFORD, FRANCES JULIETTE. Father 
Shipherd’s Magna Charta; a century of co- 
education in Oberlin college. 180p $1.50 Jones, 
Marshall (Ready) 

376.7 Oberlin college. Coeducation 
In September, 1837, four young women en- 
rolled at Oberlin for the full college course— 
the beginning of coeducation and of higher edu- 
cation for women on the college level. Miss 

Hosford provides an authentic and charming 

account of the benefits received and contributed 

by college women from that early time down 
to our own day. 


Preview 


POST, MRS EMILY (PRATT). Etiquette. 877p 
il $4 Funk (Ready) 
395 Etiquet 
A modernized, almost completely rewritten 
edition of an authoritative book on good taste. 
(See STC; Huntting list) 


400 PHILOLOGY 


TEALL, EDWARD N. Meet Mr. Hyphen—and 
rey him in his place. 174p $1.50 Funk (Oct. 


421 English language—Punctuation 
A handbook of word compounding. An in- 
dispensable tool for anyone who writes. (See 
Huntting list) 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. New comprehen- 
sive standard dictionary for American youth. 
1024p il $1.75; with thumb index $2.25 Funk 
(Ready) 

423 English language—Dictionaries 

One of the most useful of the smaller dic 

tionaries. It contains 50,000 definitions, and 

fost illustrations, some in color. (See Huntting 
ist) 


500 SCIENCE 


HACKH, INGO WALDEMAR DAGOBERT, and 
GRANT, JULIUS. Chemical dictionary. 2d ed 
1020p il $12 Blakiston (Ready) 

540.3 Chemistry—Dictionaries 

_ Important discoveries and changes in chem- 
istry are included in this new work as well 
as terms used in chemistry and related sci- 
ences such as physics, astrophysics, mineralogy, 
pharmacy, agriculture, biology, etc., with their 
pronunciations. (See STC) 


BICHOWSKY, F. R., and ROSSINI, F. D. 
Thermochemistry of the chemical substances. 
464p $7 Reinhold (Ready) 

541.36 Thermochemistry 
A book which fills a need long felt in science, 
technology, and industry. In a simple and con- 
cise manner thermochemical values are given 
for all inorganic substances and all organic 
compounds of one and two carbon atoms for 
which data has never been obtained. 


HEIDELBERGER, MICHAEL. Advanced labo- 
ratory manual of organic chemistry. 103p $2.50 
Reinhold (Ready) 

547 Chemistry, Organic 
A course intended to prepare advanced stu- 
dents for actual research work. 


EGLOFF, GUSTAV. Reactions of pure hydro- 
carbons. (American chemical society. Mono- 
graph, no73) 897p il $16.75 Reinhold (Ready) 

547.2 Hydrocarbons 
A comprehensive study of the reactions of 
pure hydrocarbons resulting from thermal! 
catalytic, photochemical, and electrical treat 
ment. (See STC for another book by this au 
thor) 


ARNOLD, E. OREN. Wild Americans. 160p il 
$1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 


591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior 


Buck and Ginger Blair learn about the habits 
of many American wild animals. 


TEALE, EDWIN WAY. Grassroot jungles. 233p 
il $3.75 Dodd (Ready) 
595.7 Insects 
A book picturing the amazing insect world 
which is to be found all about us, with a lively 
text and more than 100 striking photographs. 


AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES. Birds of America. 
528p il $12.50 Macmillan (Nov. 9) 
598.2 Birds—North America 
For the first time, over a hundred years 
after their original publication, these superb 
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AUDUBON, JOHN J.—Continued 

illustrations are here reproduced in a single 
volume, with an introduction and a concise de- 
scriptive text for each plate written by William 
Vogt, editor of Bird Lore. (See Huntting list) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


DIETZ, DAVID. Medical magic. $3.50 Dodd 
(Ready) 
610 Medicine 
The fascinating story of how medical science 
today is penetrating the secret of the human 
body and applying this new knowledge to the 
conquest of disease 


RAVITCH, MICHAEL L. Romance of Russian 
medicine. 375p il $3 Liveright (Ready) 
610.9 Medicine—Russia 
An absorbing human interest story of the 
fight for scientific progress from the primitive 
witch-doctor to the socialized medicine of new 
Russia. , 


HAWK, PHILIP BOVIER, and BERGEIM, 
OLAF. Practical physiological chemistry. 11th 
ed rev 968p il $8 Blakiston (Ready) 

612.015 Physiological chemistry 
This edition has been entirely rewritten 

Many new subjects have been developed and a 

general survey of chemistry has been made to 

include the essentials in this fleld. (See STC) 


COBB, WALTER FRANK. Everyday first aid. 
269p il $1.50 Appleton-Century (Ready) 
614.8 First aid in illness or injury 
By the use of case studies Dr. Cobb presents 
in dramatic fashion a number of first aid prob- 
lems and their solution. 


FINNEY, ROY P. Story of motherhood. 352p 
il $3 Liveright (Ready) 
618.2 Obstetrics—Hist 
The popular story of the development of ob- 
stetrical methods since the dawn of history, 
including a discussion of illegal abortion, birth 
control, and childlessness. 


ANDERSON, JOHN WALLACE, ed. Diesel 
plan book and engine catalog. v2 320p il $3 
Diesel engines, inc., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City (Ready) 

621.436 Diesel motor 

A continuation of the 1936 plan book, sup- 
plementary to the earlier volume. It is the 
record of further accumulations of engine and 
plant designs, of studies of plant installation 
problems, and of experiences gained in apply- 
ing Diesel engines. The book is divided into 
two main parts—the Engine catalog section 
and the Plan book section. In the Catalog sec- 
tion, you will find descriptions, diagrams, and 
illustrations of many sizes and types of en- 
gines. The Plan book section not only includes 
many interesting plants, but reports of studies 
of individual application problems, and several 
special articles. 


HORST, CLAUDE WILLIAM. Model sail and 
power boats. rev and enl ed il Bruce pub. 
(Oct.) 

623.8 Boat building 

A revised and enlarged edition of a collec- 
tion of established favorites. There are many 
new models of modern pleasure crafts of forty 
inches or over making them suitable for large 
gas, steam, or electric power plants. A chapter 
on sailing ‘“‘kinks’’ offers a number of sug- 
gestions for correcting sailing boats which do 

not sail properly. The book is profusely il- 

lustrated. (See STC; BRD 1934) 


SHENTON, EDWARD. Couriers of the clouds. 
new ed il 224p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct.) 
629.13 Air mail service 
The development of the air mail service in 
the United States, its history, the experiences 


of many of the air mail flyers, and the present 
conditions of the service. New illustrations 
have been added and the text brought up to 
date for the new editions. (See Huntting list) 


BEARD, MIRIAM. History of the business man. 

832p $4 Macmillan (Nov. 9) 

658 Business 

An attempt in a new direction—the biography 
of a type, instead of an individual. The author 
seeks to present a picture of the business man, 
the organizer of economic enterprise in finance, 
trade and manufacture. 


WEIDLEIN, EDWARD RAY, and HAMOR, 
WILLIAM ALLEN. Glances at industrial re- 
search. 238p il $2.75 Reinhold (Ready) 

658.5 Research, Industrial 
A comprehensive, compact, authoritative, 
readable account of the recent advances, present 
status, and future opportunities of industrial 
research, as discerned at Mellon institute. (See 

STC for another book by these authors) 


BURK, ROBERT E., WEITH, ARCHIE J., 
THOMPSON, HOWARD E., and WILLIAMS, 
IRA, Polymerization and its applications in 
the fields of rubber, synthetic resins, and 
petroleum. (American chemical society. Mono- 
graph, no75) about 320p il $7.50 Reinhold 
(Ready) 

660 Polymerization. Chemistry, Technical 

Until recently the mechanism of polymeriza- 
tion was an unexplored region on the map of 
science. Today, as this authoritative book ex- 
plains, it is realized to be the foundation of the 
rapidly expanding plastics industry in the manu- 
facture of paint and varnish, in petroleum 
technology, and in the making of synthetic 
rubber. 


RIEGEL, EMIL RAYMOND. Industrial chem- 
istry. 3d ed 85ip il $5.75 Reinhold (Ready) 
660 Chemistry, Technical 
For those who wish to familiarize themselves 
with the changes that new processes and prod- 
ucts are bringing about in established business 
(See STC) 


GLUUD, WILHELM, ed. International hand- 
book of the by-product coke industry. Ameri- 
can edition (based on revised German edi- 
tion), by D. L. Jacobson. 879p il $15 Reinhold 
(Ready) 

662.7 Coke. Coal 
American edition published 1932. Working 
methods, scientific principles and technical de- 
tails of the by-product coke industry are re- 
viewed and discussed on an international scale. 

(See BRD 1933) 


KLEMGARD, EDWIN NEALE. Lubricating 

greases. about 960p $15 Reinhold (Oct.) 

665 Lubrication and lubricants 

Practical and scientific data including the 
chemical analyses of many commercial lubri- 
cants, abstracts of important patents, formulae 
and practical processes for the manufacture of 
greases. (See STC) 


ELLIS, CARLETON. Chemistry of petroleum 
derivatives. 1285p il $18 Reinhold (Ready) 
665.5 Petroleum. Gas, Natural 
A mine of information for organic chemists 
and technologists engaged in the development 
and utilization of natural gas and petroleum 
and their chemical derivatives. 


ELLIS, CARLETON. Chemistry of synthetic 
resins. 2v set (Not sold separately) 1615p il 
$19.50 Reinhold (Ready) 

668.4 Gums and resins 
The minor as well as the major developments 
in the field of synthetic resins have been brought 
up-to-date in these seventy chapters. 
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DAVIS, CARROLL C., and BLAKE, JOHN T. 
Chemistry and technology of rubber. (Amer- 
ican chemical society. onograph, no74) 944p 
it $15 Reinhold (Ready) 

678 Rubber 
Comprehensive in its scope, this official pub- 
lication of the A. C. S. Rubber division pro- 
vides an authoritative reference book on both 
the theoretical and practical aspects of rubber 
technology with chapters contributed by ex- 
perts and groups of collaborators. 


MEMMLER, KARL. Science of rubber; tr. by 
R. E. Dunbrook and V. N. Morris. 788p il $15 
Reinhold (Ready) 

678 Rubber 
An effective portrayal of the development, 
chemistry and technology of rubber for both 
the specialist and the layman. 


HJORTH, HERMAN. Machine woodworking. 

about 400p il $3.25 Bruce pub. (Oct.) 

684 Woodwork 

An up-to-date and complete book which de- 
scribes and illustrates all the common types 
of woodworking machines and the operations 
that can be performed with them. The ma- 
chines described are: circular saws, band saws, 
jig saws, planing machines, and gluing ma- 
chines. Five hundred and fourteen illustra- 
tions and line drawings help clarify the text. 
(See STC) 


700 FINE ARTS 


MINTER, DAVIDE C., ed. Modern home crafts. 
260p il $5 Hopkins (Ready) 
740 Handicraft 


This book deals in a highly practical way 
with every branch of modern home crafts. 
Each subject has been covered by a master 


craftsman, one who has specialized in his par- 
ticular work, and has had the valuable experi- 
ence of teaching his craft to others. It con- 
tains over three hundred illustrations in line, 
half-tone and color. (See STC for another 
book by this editor; Huntting list) 


KEAN, FRIEDA. Art weaving. 
Heath (Ready) 
745 Weaving 
A clearly written, accurate, and practical 
guide, providing a permanent set of instruc- 
tions in the various kinds of weaving, as well 
as their historical and cultural background. 


117p il $1.16 


LEWIS, ETHEL. Romance of textiles. 411p il 
$4.50 Macmillan (Oct. 26) 
745 Textile industry and fabrics 
The history of textiles and textile patterns 
from the earliest days up to the present by 
the associate editor of Interior Design and 
Decoration. 


VAN LENNEP, GUSTAVE A. Guide to Ameri- 
can antique furniture. 96p il $1.25 Macrae- 
Smith-co. (Oct. 18) 

749 Furniture, American 
A concise, simplified study of the styles and 

periods of American furniture. An A.L.A. 

selection, approved by the Pennsylvania mu- 

seum of art. Profusely illustrated. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 

HICKS, AMI MALI, 
ARINE. Color in action. 

752 Color 


and OGLESBY, CATH- 
274p $3 Funk (Ready) 


A handbook for everyone who works with 
color. Cross indexed, with color chart. (See 
STC for other books by these authors) 
KAUFMANN, MRS HELEN (LOEB). Jehovah 

to jazz. $3 Dodd (Ready) 

780.9 Music, American 

Music in America, from psalmody to the 
present day, including Negro and Indian music, 
songs, national songs, and minstrelsy, jazz 


and swing music. 





Preview 


MITCHELL-HEDGES, FREDERICK ALBERT. 
Battles with monsters of the sea. 349p $4 Ap- 
pleton-Century (Ready) 

799.1 Fishing 
A famous explorer and sportsman stirringly 


gives all details of fishing in tropical waters 
off Central America. 
SHARPE, PHILIP B. Complete guide to 


handloading. 465p il $7 Funk (Ready) 
799.2 Ammunition 
For the sportsman who prepares his own am- 
munition. A companion volume to The Modern 
Gunsmith, by the firearms editor of Outdoors 


800 LITERATURE 


MULLER, HERBERT JOSEPH. Modern fic- 
tion. 463p $2.80 Funk (Oct. 15) 
808.3 Fiction—Hist. & crit. 
Critical and appreciative essays on the lead- 
ing modern fiction writers of America and 
Europe. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE debates; 
college debating; ed. by E. 
$2.50 Noble & Noble (Ready) 

808.5 Debates and debating 
Debates on government ownership of com 
mercial banking; government ownership of 
electric utilities; crop insurance; the presi 
dent’s plan for reorganizing the Supreme court 
and other topics of current interest. 


a year book of 
R. Nichols. v18 


PAINTER, MARGARET. Ease in speech. 425p 
il $1.64 Heath (Ready) 


808.5 Oratory 


A practical preparation for high school pupils 
for their everyday speech occasions. 


UNIVERSITY debater’s annual; ed. by E. M. 
Phelps and J. E. Johnsen. 533p $2.25 prepaid 
Wilson (Ready) 

808.5 Debates and debating 


Reports of eleven leading intercollegiate de- 
bates of the year, each accompanied by a 
brief bibliography. The subjects include 


Hours and wages for American workers, Sit- 
down strike, Should athletes be paid?, Consti- 
tution a menace, and Teachers’ oaths of al- 
legiance. (See STC) 


PRIZE-winning orations; the yearbook of ora- 
tory v9; ed. by E. Anderson. $2 Noble 
& Noble (Ready) 

808.8 Orations 

Thirty-two prize-winning 
following topics: Cupid conquers a king; The 
problem of the unemployed; Conserving Ameri- 
ca; Whither are we going? Syphilis—publi 
health enemy no. 1; War and peace; Higher 
education; Fraud, crime and courts; In the 
world of the blind; Jane Addams. 


orations on the 


BEST plays of 1936-1937 and the Year book of 
the drama in America; ed. by Burns Mantle. 
549p $3 Dodd (Ready) 

808.82 Drama—Collections 


Included, by excerpt and summary, are the 


following: High Tor; You can't take it with 
you; St. Helena; Tovarich; Stage door; The 
women; Daughters of Atreus; Excursion; 
Johnny Johnson; and Yes, my darling 
daughter. (See STC; Huntting list) 


MASTERS, EDGAR LEE. New World. 272p 

$2.50 Appleton-Century (Oct. 8) 

811 

Here, in Mr. Masters’ distinguished and 
vibrant blank verse, is the whole epic of 
American history from the days of the Norse- 
men to the present time. (See Living Authors; 
STC for other works by this author; Huntting 
list) 
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LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER. Here are my 

lectures. $2 Dodd (Ready) 

817 

The famous humorist for the first time puts 
into print the famous lectures which have de- 
lighted millions of listeners. (See Authors To- 
day and Yesterday; STC for other works of 
this author; Huntting list) 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT ha id Man who 
was Chesterton, ed. by . T. Bond. 814p $3 
Dodd (Ready) 

828 
The best of Chesterton’s work appearing be- 
tween 1903 and 1937, including one hundred of 
his rare essays, several Father Brown stories, 
sections on American travel and many other of 
his writings. (See Living Authors; STC for 
other books by this author) 


900 HISTORY 


MACDONELL, ARCHIBALD GORDON. My 
Scotland. il $2.50 Funk (Oct. 15) 
914.1 Scotland 
The story of a hardy race and a rugged 
land. A well-known novelist and satirist paints 
a three-dimensional portrait of his nation. 


DUNSANY, EDWARD JOHN MORETON 


DRAX PLUNKETT, 18th baron. My Ireland. 
292p il $2.50 Funk (Ready) 


914.15 Ireland 


A memorable portrait of the Emerald isle, 
of A. E. and the Abbey players, of young 
poets and old myths, of the out-of-doors and 
shooting. (See Living Authors; STC for other 
books by this author; Huntting list) 


LONG, GEORGE. English inns and _ road- 
houses. 266p il $5 Mill (Ready) 
914.2 Hotels, taverns, etc England 
The author has made a pilgrimage to inns 
frequented by great poets and writers in the 
past Illustrated with 234 photographs taken 
by the author 


DANTON, GEORGE HENRY. The Chinese. 
about 320p $3 Jones, Marshall (Nov.) 


915.1 China—Civilization China—Soc. life 
«& cust 
This timely book provides a splendid back- 


ground for understanding the Chinese people 
With keen insight Dr. Danton explains Chinese 
customs, religions, politics, emotional life, at- 
titudes toward family and state; the barriers 
of language; the important part played by 
‘*face.”’ He describes Chinese dealings with 
each other and with foreigners, and Chinese 
‘*‘nationalism.”’ It is an informing, revealing 
book, including for illustration many incidents 
from the author's eleven years in China. 


JACKSON, JOSEPH HENRY. Notes on a 
drum. 308p il $2.50 Macmillan (Oct. 5) 





917.28 G rr. & trav 
Travel sketches of Guatemala. Mr. Jackson 
misses none of the abounding life and in- 


credible color of the country in this boo 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON. Revels in Jamaica. 
356p $3 Dodd (Ready) 
917.92 Jamaica 
The colorful story of all kinds of high times 
in that tropical Caribbean island from. the 
lush days of the pirates to the freeing of the 
slaves in 1838. 


VON HAGEN, VICTOR WOLFGANG. Off with 
their heads. 248p il $3 Macmillan (Ready) 
918.1 Indians of South America—Amazon 
valley. Amazon river—Descr. & trav. 

The author tells of his experiences and ob- 
servations during eight months spent among 
the head-hunting natives of the Upper Ama- 
zon. 


Say you read it in 


GESSLER, CLIFFORD. Hawaii: isles of en- 
chantment, il. by E. H. Suydam. 382p il $5 
Appleton-Century (Oct. 8) 

919.69 Hawaiian islands 
A distinguished author and a distinguished 
artist join forces to capture within the covers 
of a book that potent enchantment of romance 
and mystery that is Hawaii, tracing its history 
and depicting its winning natives. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


DODD, WILLIAM EDWARD. Old_ South: 
struggles for democracy. 312p il $3.50 Mac- 
millan (Ready) 

975 Southern states—Hist. 

One of the foremost authorities on American 
history narrates the history of the old South 
from the first years of English settlement to 
the end of the seventeenth century. 


DICK, EVERETT. The _ sod-house frontier: 
1854-1890. 550p $5 Appleton-Century (Ready) 
978 The West—Hist. 
A brilliant social history of pioneer days in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas. (See 
Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


CHEVIGNY, HECTOR. Lost empire: the life 
and adventures of Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov. 
380p il $3.50 Macmillan (Oct. 19) 

B or 92 Rezdnov, Nikolai Petr6évich 
A biography of the high chamberlain to Tsa! 

Alexander I, the guiding intelligence behind 

the Russian-American (fur-trading) Company 

whose swift, ruthless efficiency and driving 
personal ambition were in strange contrast to 
his decadent background. 


EDSTROM, DAVID. Testament of Caliban. 340p 
ii $3 Funk (Ready) 
B or 92 
The turbulent, outspoken, sensitive auto- 
biography of a famous artist. 


NEZELOF, PIERRE. Napoleon and his son. 
500p il $3 Liveright (Ready) 
B or 92 Napoleon I, emperor of the French 
1 jonaparte, Francois Charles Joseph, herzog 
Reichstadt 
The almost unknown story of Napoleon's 


life—the story of his consuming love for his 
son—brilliantly told by the author of Mirabeau, 
Josephine the Great Lover, etc. 


PLUTARCH. Plutarch’s lives, shortened and 
simplified by G. V. Curl. 384p il 96c Heath 
(Ready) 

920 Greece—Biography. Rome—Biography 
A selection of twenty-nine lives retaining the 
flavor of the original, chiefly characters in 

Shakespeare’s plays, and others of historical 

importance, 


SCHIROKAUER, ALFRED. Lucretia Borgia. 
377p $3 Appleton-Century (Ready) 
B or 92 Borgia, Lucrezia 
A chronicle of the amours of Lucretia Borgia 
and of the efforts of her brother, Caesar, to 
restore the Roman empire with the aid of 
perfidy, poison, and the stiletto. 


THOMAS, LOWELL JACKSON, Adventures 
among immortals. 330p $3 Dodd (Ready) 
920 
Fascinating stories about the great men and 
women of our day: Shaw, Wells, Lawrence, 
Barrie, Duse, Henry Irving, Eva LeGallienne, 
John McCormack, and a host of others. (See 
STC; Huntting list) 
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THOMPSON, OSCAR. Debussy: man and 

artist. $3.50 Dodd (Ready) 

B or 92 Debussy, Achille Claude 

An intensely human document, presenting 
with sympathy and understanding the strug- 
gles and successes of a born Bohemian. Con- 
tains analyses of program notes on every 


Debussy composition. 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER. Autobiography. 
it $3 Macmillan (Oct. 19) 
B or 92 

Here in one volume are the two books in 
which Yeats has told of his own life— 
Dramatis Personae, and the earlier Auto- 
biographies. An autobiography which with- 
holds nothing. (See Living Authors; STC for 
other works of this author) 


FICTION 


CHRISTY, SARA. Flanders’ folly. 253p $2 Mill 

(Ready) 

Pleasant, romantic mystery with plenty of 
excitement. What happens when pretty little 
Mrs. Flanders rents a haunted house and turns 
it into a mystery writers’ club. (See Huntting 
list; Library Book House list) 


FROST, FREDERICK. The bamboo whistle. 
256p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 18) 
An action-filled story featuring Anthony 
Hamilton, America’s secret agent number one. 
(See Huntting list) 


HURST, VIDA. They call her ‘‘Sin’’ for short. 
252p $2 Mill (Ready) 

An absorbing account of a small-town girl 
and her quest for happiness. With a swiftly 
moving tempo, this romance strikes a note as 
modern as today itself. (See Huntting list) 


MACKENZIE, COMPTON, South wind of love. 
758p $3 Dodd (Ready) 

The second panel in the “Four winds of 
love’ group of novels, recounting the adven- 
tures of John Ogilvie and his friends in France, 
England, Russia, and the Aegean Islands, dur- 
ing the critical years just before and during 
the World war. (See Living Authors; Huntting 
list) 

MILLER, MRS HELEN (TOPPING). Storm 
over Eden. 281p $2 Appleton-Century (Ready) 

The romantic story of the two Magill sisters 


from a small Alabama town: Barby, who rebels 
against the life of a Southern young lady, and 


Ann, a selfish and spoiled girl. (See Huntting 
list) 
TAYLOR, P. WALKER. Murder in the flag- 


ship. 253p $2 Mill (Ready) 

Strong, logical detective fiction. 
naval procedure and color portraits of 
Africa given with competence by an 
who knows them both. (See Library 
House list) 


Details of 
South 
author 

Book 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BAILEY, BERNADINE. Puckered moccasins. 
300p il $1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 

Perhaps there is no story more thrilling than 
the story of Old Fort Dearborn in Chicago and 
the Massacre of 1812 Illustrated by Gaye 
Woodring Coons. 


BALDRIDGE, MRS CAROLINE (SINGER). Ali 


lives in tran. 72p il $1.75 Holiday house 
(Oct. 9) 
915.5 Persia—Soc. life & cust.—Juvenile lit- 
erature 


The life of a ten-year old Muhammadan boy 
and his Jewish, Christian, and Zoroastrian 
neighbors. Describes and pictures modern 
Persian life against its ancient culture. Em- 





eo oene 
Preview 


phasizes religious and racial tolerance through 
understanding. Full page illustrations and 
many marginal sketches by Cyrus Le Roy 
Baldridge. By the authors of Boomba Lives 
in Africa. (See CC for another book by this 
author) 


BOSTELMANN, ELSE, and EBERLE, IRMEN- 
GARDE. Sea-horse adventure. 60p il $2 Holi- 
day house (Ready) 


591.92 Marine fauna—Juvenile literature 


The colorful world of undersea life, as seen 
by a young sea-horse. The pipe-fish, flounder, 
sea-anemone, parrot-fish, coral, puffer, hermit 
crab, ete., are described and illustrated. Else 
Bostelmann was Dr. Beebe’s staff artist in 
Bermuda, and has made colored lithographs 


the author and illustrator 


for every page. By 
of Hop, Skip and Fly. 
BROWN, MARGARET WISE. When the wind 
blew. 30p il $1.50 Harper (Ready) 
There is a genuine folk quality in this story 
of a little old lady who lived by the sea, alone 


for seventeen cats and one blue-grey 
8 large pictures in four colors by Rosa- 
Ages 4 to 8. (See Huntting list) 


CRAINE, EDITH JANICE. Ki-Ki, a _ circus 
trouper. 64p il $1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 
Ki-Ki is a little lost dog who is adopted by a 

circus family and becomes a hero to the entir¢ 

troupe. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. (See CC 
for other books by this author; Huntting list) 


except 
kitten. 
lie Slocum, 


DE LA MARE, WALTER JOHN. This year: 

next year. 75p il $2.75 Holt (Oct. 21) 

821 

Mr. De La Mare’s new verses are among th 
finest he has written. Both textually and ar 
tistically the book bids fair to become a classi: 
of its kind. With 40 full-page illustrations 
color by Harold Jones. (See Living Authors 
STC, CC for other works) 

DOWNIE, JAMES M. Treasure of the never 
never. 256p il $2 Mill (Ready) 

A story of exciting adventures on a hunt for 
buried gold in the Australian desert Illus- 
trated by John C. Downie. (See Huntting list 
Library Book House list) 


FAHS, SOPHIA L. Beginnings of earth and 
sky. 164p il $1.50 Beacon press (Oct. 15) 
398 Folklore 
Twelve stories for children of nine to eleve 
years about the beginning of the world in the 
myths and folklore of many countries Well- 


illustrated by full-page drawings and phot 


graphs. 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. When guns 
thundered at Tripoli. 290p il $2 Holt (Oct. 7) 
U.S.—Hist.—War with Algeria, 1815—Fi« 

tion 
This noted Newbery medal author recreates a 
thunderous episode in American naval history 


the war with the Barbary pirates. Illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. (See Living Authors; 
CC for other books by this author; Huntting 
list) 

GARNER, ELVIRA. Ezekiel. 52p il $1.50 Holt 

(Oct. 7) 

The charming story of Ezekiel, who lives in 
Sanford, Florida, with his mammy, his pappy, 
his sister Emancipation, her twin Lil’ Plural, 
and the baby, Assafetida. Illustrated by the 
author. (See Huntting list) 

HUMPREYS, JENNETT. Laugh and learn. 


256p $2 Mill (Ready) 

A book for the pre-school child; the alphabet, 
reading, learning to write, learning to count, 
learning to draw, rhymes and jingles, frolic 
and diversions, play songs with music and 
movements, nursery drill with music. Illus- 
trated in color and black-and-white by Cicely 
M. Barker. 
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HULL, JAMES. Stage-struck seal. 56p il $1.50 

Holt (Ready) 

Children, animals, a circus—and fun! These 
are the elements of a delightful nonsense tale 
about a trained seal whose conduct belied her 
name of Prudence. Illustrated by the author. 
(See Huntting list) 

KING, EDNA KNOWLES. A Doll’s’ family 
album. 128p il $1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 
649.55 Dolls 

Here are pictures, with text, of the mo 
complete and famous collection of dolls in the 
United States. (See Huntting 


KING, MARIAN. Sean and Sheela. 140p il $2 
Whitman, A. (Ready) 

Sean and Sheela are a boy and girl living in 
modern Ireland. Illustrated by Emma Brock 
(See CC for another book by this author; 
Huntting list) 

LEE, MELICENT HWHUMASON. Marcos, a 
mountain boy of Mexico. 80p il $2 Whitman, 
A. (Ready) 

How Marcos, a quaint Zapotec mountain 
Indian boy, earns money for a team of oxen 


+ 


ist) 


Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader (See 
CC for other books by th author; Huntting 
list) 


LINDMAN, MAJ JAN. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 
and the big surprise. 32p il $1 Whitman, A. 
(Ready) 

The three delightful Swedish boys are again 
presented in a new adventure. Illustrated by 
the author (See CC for other book in this 
series; Huntting list) 


MAYER, ALBERT I. Defense of the castle. 

256p il $2 Harper (Ready) 

A rousing story of life in the middle ages, 
and of young Hans’ part in defending his 
father’s castle against the disloyal Duke 
Ludolf. Illustrated by Henry Pitz Ages 12 
and up. (See Huntting list) 


NEWBERRY, MRS CLARE (TURLAY). Bab- 
ette. 30p $1.50 Harper (Ready) 

A book by the artist-author of the best- 
seller, Mittens. Hand-set by The Golden Hind 
press. Ages 4 to 10. (See CC for other books 
by this author; Huntting list) 


OUR animal books; ed by F. E. Clarke, and 
others. 6 bks. Heath (Ready) 
591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior 
Stories about lively boys and girls and their 
animal pets and friends from which children 
learn how to care for pets and acquire a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare and conserva- 
tion of all animal life. Charmingly illustrated 
in color. The books in the_ series are 
Primer Sondergaard, A. Fuzzy tail. 140p il 72c 
Book I Tippett, J. S. and Tippett, M. K. 
Sniff. 190p il 80c 
Book II Myers, E. A. Pets and friends. 192p 
il 84c 
Book III Masters, K. W. The pet club. 230p il 
92c¢ 
Book IV Keelor, K. L. On Charlie Clarke's 
farm. 230p il 72c 
Book V Clarke, F. E. and Keelor, K. L. Our 
town and city animals, 222p il Téc 
Book VI Tippett, J. S. Paths to conserva- 
tion. 221p il 88c 


PELZEL, HELENE. Nanka of old Bohemia. 
256p il $2 Whitman, A. (Ready) 

A stirring picture of peasant life in old 
Bohemia and of the great urge to migrate to 
the new world. Illustrated by Lucille Wallower. 
(See Huntting list) 


POMEROY, VIVIAN T. Kings, donkeys, and 
dreams. 100p $1 Beacon press (Ready) 
Twenty short stories written for children be- 

tween the ages of five and ten. These nar- 
ratives may well prove decisive influences in 
guiding the child’s mind to a _ better under- 
standing of the worthwhile things in life: 
generosity, kindness, love, and forbearance. 
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RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Jasmine. 300p il $2 

Whitman, A. (Ready) 

The plot of this book centers around Persia's 
problem of the opium smuggler. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. (See CC for another book by 
this author; Huntting list) 


ROSS, MARGARET ISABEL. White wind. 
230p il $2 Harper (Ready) 

The author of South of Zero writes again 
about the adventures and dangers of a pola! 
expedition. A splendidly exciting tale of th« 
last frontier. Illustrated by Paul Quinn. Ages 
12 and up. (See CC for other books by this 
author; Huntting list) 


ROUNDS, GLEN. Lumbercamp. 128p il $2 

Holiday house (Oct. 2) 

How a young whistle punk learned the logging 
business at first hand, through his own par- 
ticular trial and error method. He was under- 
foot most of the time, but didn’t miss a thing, 
from forest fires to sidehill whifflers. By the 
author of Ol’ Paul, the Mighty Logger. 


SAMIVEL. Rufus the fox; tr. by Margery 

Bianco. 42p il $2 Harper (Ready) 

This is about a very clever fox who meets his 
match eventually. The pictures, all in color, 
are imaginative and full of humor. Ages 3 to 6. 
(See Huntting list) 


TAYLOR, MRS FLORANCE (WALTON). Ver- 
million clay. 164p il $1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 
Because the Pottawatomi Indians could not 

obtain salt freely, Elizabeth Grigsby was taken 

captive by them. Illustrated by Eleanor Mus- 
sey Young. (See Huntting list) 


THOMAS, CENETHE. Michel’s singing sword. 
196p il $2 Holt (Oct. 21) 


Crusades—Fiction 


The glamor and romance of the Crusades. 
A poor shepherd boy’s struggle to win the 
lands and title rightfully his. A thrilling ro- 


mantic story for boys written with special em- 
phasis on correct historical fact and atmos- 
phere Illustrated by William Whalen. (See 
Huntting list) 


WATKINS, L. A. Rhumbo. 208p il $2 Macrae- 

Smith-co. (Oct. 18) 

A particularly happy combination of fact and 
fiction, this story of a circus elephant who be- 
comes the property of a ten-year old boy, will 
delight younger readers. With twenty illustra- 
tions by Jacob Landau. (See Huntting list) 


WHEELER, BENSON, and PURDY, CLAIRE 
LEE. My brother was Mozart. 209p il $2.50 
Holt (Oct 21) 

B or 92 Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Told as though narrated by the great com- 
poser’s own sister, this charming young-folks’ 
life of Mozart literally breathes the atmosphere 
of his colorful age. Illustrated in two colors 
by Theodore Nadejen. (See Huntting list) 


WHITE, ANNE TERRY. Heroes of the five 

books. 236p il $2 Harper (Ready) 

221 Bible—Stories 

Stories from the ffirst five books of the 
Bible, explaining the people who lived thé 
stories, against the background of their own 
times Pictures by Bernice Oehler Ages § 
to 12.( See Huntting list) 


WILSON, ELEANORE HUBBARD. About 
Ricco. 140p il $2 Whitman, A. (Ready) 
The story of a lovable Italian boy, Ricco, and 
of his Italian seacoast home. Illustrated by the 
author. (See Huntting list) 


WINCHELL, DOROTHY H. Polly parrot. 32p il 
$1 Whitman, A. (Ready) 
Polly has a great unwillingness to take a 
bath. Illustrated by Nell S. Smock. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 
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Evaluation of Periodical Collections of Secondary 
School Libraries 


REPORT OF ONE PHASE OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


By Walter Crosby Eells * 


N an earlier article the writer reported 

on behalf of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards the deriva- 
tion of a scale, based upon the composite 
judgment of some two hundred selected 
librarians, for the evaluation of periodi- 
cals “for general purposes for the typical 
secondary school library.”? One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven periodieals were 
evaluated and assigned relative weights 
varying from ten to one. 

The object of this article is to report 
the actual scores, as determined by this 
scale, for the periodical collections of the 
libraries of the two hundred secondary 
schools in all parts of the country studied 
intensively during the school year 1936- 
37 by the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary School Standards. It should be re- 
called that these schools were chosen for 
the most part on a proportional basis so 
as to take into consideration the follow- 
ing factors: geographical distribution, 
control—public or private—enrollment, 
racial groups served, form of organiza- 
tion, type of community served, type of 
program offered, sex of pupils enrolled, 
denominational control, and boarding or 
day school status. Of the entire group, 
168 were public schools, 32 were private ; 
175 were accredited, 25 were not thus 
recognized. The number by states varies 
from one to twelve each. 


Modifications in Use 


In the actual use of this Cooperative 
Study scale in measuring the periodical 
holdings of libraries in various types of 
schools certain modifications were neces- 


sary or desirable in fairness to the 


schools concerned. 

1. The most important of these ad- 
justments concerned schools for one sex 
only. While the prevailing type of sec 
ondary school thruout the country is co 
educational, there are many for boys 
only or for girls only. There are certain 
periodicals which are obviously very val- 
uable for a boys’ school but which would 
rarely be found in a girls’ school, and 
vice versa. An examination of the scale 
suggests eleven titles * primarily of value 
for boys. The sum of the class values 
of these is 68. Similarly there are six 
teen titles * which are primarily of value 
for girls. While the number of these is 
greater than that on the boys’ list, the 
sum of the class values is only slightly 
greater, amounting to 71. Both of these 
figures are almost exactly one-tenth of 
the sum of the class values of the entire 
list—700 points. When the library of a 
school for one sex only was evaluated, 
therefore, one-tenth of the score which 
it received was added to make it com 
parable with the larger group of coedu- 
cational schools.* 

2. A local or regional daily news 
paper was given a value of 8, as pro 
vided for in the scale; but if additional 
newspapers were taken, the second one 
was given a score of 4 and additional 
ones scores of 1 each. 

3. The daily New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor were given 
credit as local dailies instead of as na- 
tional ones for the schools in the terri- 
tory adjacent to New York and Boston 
respectively. 


* Coordinator, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 


"4 Walter Crosby Eells, “Scale for Evaluation of Periodicals in Secondary School Libraries,” Wilson 


Bulletin for Librarians. 11:668, June 1937. 


2Nos. 8, 16, 39, 42, 47, 49, 50, 60, 72, 74, 78, as printed in the article cited above. 
3 Nos. 37, 45, 53, 66, 69, 71, 75, 84, 86, 90, 92, 113, 114, 117, 121, 122, as printed in the article 
*Strictly speaking, the proportionate adjustment should be 11.1 per cent instead of 10 per cent, 


but the latter figure 


urnishes a convenient and satisfactory approximation. 
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4. Each periodical regularly received, 
but not on this scale of 127 evaluated 
titles, was given a uniform score of 1. 
This is somewhat arbitrary, but is justi- 
fied in part at least by the relative in- 
frequency of agreement on other titles 
by the judges.° 


Summary of Results 


The number of periodicals in the 
school studies varied from 0 to 106 for 
the public schools and from 3 to 108 for 
the private schools. When these periodi- 
cals were given the weights indicated by 
the Cooperative Study Scale, the total 
scores for the two hundred libraries 
varied from O to 416 for the public 
schools, and from 21 to 424 for the pri- 
vate schools. The distribution of scores 
is shown in Table I. Almost half of the 
schools have between 100 and 
200, with an average of 170. 

For purposes of convenient compari- 
son it is desirable to derive from the 
data summarized in Table I a percentile 
distribution. This is shown in Table II. 

If a librarian evaluates her library on 
the Cooperative Study Periodical Scale 
and finds it has a score of 207, for ex- 
ample, she may wish to compare it with 
other libraries. Table II shows at once 
that her library ranks equal to or higher 
than 70 per cent of the 200 widely dis- 
tributed libraries of all types and sizes 
on which this table is that 
there are only 30 per cent of these that 
rank higher. 


scores 


based: or 


Types of Schools 


Table III average 
number of periodicals news- 
papers), average number of newspapers, 
and average score on the Cooperative 
Study Periodical Scale for the schools 
classified by type of control, size, loca- 
tion, and accreditation. Figure I exhibits 
the average score on the Scale for public 
and private schools, separately, classified 
according to size, regional association 
membership, and accreditation. 


the 
(except 


summarizes 


Librarians, 


October 1937 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Scores for the Periodical 
Collections of 200 Secondary 
School Libraries 


Number of 


Range Schools 
400-449....... 3 
ay ee 3 
300-349... cc cces 10 
250-299......%- 1¢ 
200-249. 34 
ae 4 
100-149 48 
50- 99 .23 
Be iluiee wena ature 14 
UU 

TABLE II 


Percentile Distribution of Scores for 
the Periodical Collections of 200 
Secondary School Libraries 


School 
Percentile Score 
Maximum...... .424 
| re . .331 
90 %-ile........ . 282 
SS FOO. sche ces : 256 
80 %-ile....... 231 
7S Sedl@..0 sc: j 218 
207 
| ee osekee 
| ee : . -185 
cf . are : 872 
50 %-ile...... = .161 
i eee a my 
Oe ans cocaine bs ‘ .143 
BO Wes nvcicacs eer 
SO FB ec ccins .128 
Be PS 5.0 0p xe ba 6s .117 
ree ; .103 
i ae . 94 
De PE ha cates - 62 

» Ss Sesser 5d 
Minimum....... 0 


The larger schools as judged by aver- 
age scores alone tend very definitely to 
have higher scores altho there is a strik- 
ing exception in the case of the small 
group of large private schools. There 
are many exceptions, however, in indi- 
vidual schools. Thus 27 of the 28 very 
large schools have scores lower than the 
highest of the small schools; and 59 of 
the 76 small schools have higher scores 
than the lowest of the very large schools. 
Five of the small schools have higher 
scores than the average of the very large 
schools. 


5In the derivation of the Scale the judges were asked to suggest the names of other periodicals not 


included in the original checklist. 
to the original 118 listed. 


As a result nine titles, as suggested by five or more judges, were added 
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TABLE III 
Summary of Periodicals in 200 Secondary School Libraries 
b+ 2 ~ 
3 3 
E28 = 
= Sie -  s 
2 Ss" = 
.s vo 2 vas 2% 
ss sss S36 ot 
=> USEz w 82 ACY 
PoP es 8 Brrr 200 29.0 1.6 170.4 
oe Ge Pear (108) (10) (424) 
CONTROL 
UC” <cy. chaulssaewand keto es 168 28.7 1.5 171.5 
INE - -i50-ca nie Ehe ee ba wee 32 30.4 1.9 164.3 
SIZE 
Very Large (Over 1000) .... 28 44.5 1.4 252.3 
Large (500-999) ....... 31 32.8 1.8 200.5 
Medium (200-499) ....... 65 27.8 1.6 163.9 
Small ae 76 22.6 1.5 133.4 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS * 
Te ee 19 16.4 1.3 104.9 
rer reer 23 33.3 1.3 192.3 
| Beer yy 89 31.4 1.5 177.6 
OE wnbccadeasekeae was 43 26.9 1.7 166.9 
SE deéukes na chavieeds 17 24.9 a 162.9 
NE wwaen raskrckdece ns 9 37.9 2.0 211.0 
ACCREDITATION 
PEE ebsk insdeesckdss 175 30.3 1.7 178.1 
Non-accredited ............. 25 19.8 0.8 116.1 





From the standpoint of location, as in- 
dicated by the regional association of 
colleges and secondary schools in which 
the schools are found, rather striking 
differences may be noted in Fig. I. New 
England stands highest among the pri- 
vate schools but lowest among the public 
schools. For the Western Association 
area (California) the situation is exactly 
reversed, the public schools standing 
highest and the private schools lowest. 
The schools of the Middle States stand 
second among both groups of schools. 

Judging by averages alone, the schools 
accredited by one of the regional associ- 
ations (or having equivalent recognition ) 
appear to have distinctly better periodi- 
cal collections than do the non-accredited 
schools, as shown by the right hand sec- 
tion of Fig. I. There is much overlap- 
ping, however, between the two groups. 
No less than 37 accredited schools are 
below the mean of the non-accredited 


schools ; while 5 of the 25 non-accredited 
schools have scores above the mean of 
the accredited schools. 

Other significant comparisons can be 
made between various groups of schools 
from the information given in Table III. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that 
these averages and that individual 
schools in each group often vary fai 
from the average. 

An index of “average quality” of 
magazines can be derived by division of 
the total score for the library by th 
number of periodicals scored. This has 
been done for each school, the results 
showing marked variation from a mini- 
mum of only 3.6 on the 10-point scale to 
a maximum of 9.0, with an average of 
5.9. 

A later article will summarize other 
features concerning the periodical collec 
tions of these same 200 schools. 


® States included in the areas of the six pepe associations: 


New England: Conn., Me., Mass., 
Middle States: Del., D.C., Md., N.J 


Vt. 


N. . 6 ‘ Pen n. 


North Central: Ariz., Ark., Colo., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.M., N.D., 


Ohio, Okla., S.D., W.Va., Wis., Wyo. 


Southern: Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Texas, Va. 
Northwest: Ida., Mont., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


Western: Calif. 
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FIGURE I 


Average Scores on Cooperative Study Periodical Scale 
for 200 Secondary Schools 
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A Student’s Essay 


| Sept mgs ASKREN sends us the following 
brief essay written by Ruth Boone, a 
high school student. It appeared originally 
in the Record-News, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 


THE JOY OF READING 


“The librarian of the grade school I at- 
tended always wrote the verse, ‘Books are 
keys to lands of pleasure’ in the children’s 
autograph books. I think that she was trying 
to tell us, in a subtle manner, that the more 
book friends we had, the more our education 
would be broadened. It is true that most 
books that interest people of my age are for 
developing an enjoyment of reading worth- 
while books. I have journeyed to many places 
on the globe, in books, and I have explored 
scores of places that are not mentioned in any 
geography. Last night, in a magazine, I shot 
elephants with a boy in India. I have covered 
most of the globe with Richard Halliburton. 

“My friends, books are the truest and the 
most loyal creatures to be found on this side 
of the division of the eternal paradise and 
earthly dimensions. The secret of liking to 


read books, I think, can be disclosed in just 
one sentence. I love books. I could live with 
them, on them, and from their buoyancy alone 
There is no mood that cannot be satisfied with 
a good book. 

“Outside of the companionship a book gives, 
half of my education has been gained by read- 
ing outside of school. I learned all about the 
American Indians. I struggled thru the meager 
life of the cave man, I fought in the Crusades, 
I traveled around the world to new places 
with the explorers of Columbus’ time, and ] 
lived in China with Marco Polo. Then I 
helped the Polish people in their efforts to 
keep out the terrible invading barbarians. | 
followed England in its course from the time 
before written history to King Edward VIII's 
time, including Mrs. Simpson. I have tried to 
stop the French revolution, with all of its 
bloodshed and needless murder. I walked 
through the streets of Paris with Jean Valjean, 
and I have been with the good staunch German 
people from the time when Rome tried to 
conquer them. 

“T really think that my reading has given me 
half of what I know.”—Ruth Boone, English 
1? 











LIBRARY REVIEW: 
A Bookish - Library Magazine 


Subscription post free to all parts $2.00 per annum 


If you would like to read what the 
Hon. Secretary of the Library Associa- 
tion of England thinks of you and your 
colleagues, read Mr. L. R. McColvin’s 
long article in the Spring number of 
the LiprARY REVIEW. 














If you want to keep in touch with what is being said 
and done in libraries “over there”, you must subscribe 
to this periodical. If you want to know what is being 
published and read in other English-speaking countries, 
you will get it in this magazine. 


A new volume is just now commencing, and, if you 
would like to have a complete set, the subscription (two 
dollars) should be placed right now, either direct or 
through an agent. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
54 Main Street Coatbridge, by Glasgow 
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VFR TISING PACH NUR 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


is a 
year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


October 1937 


list of not more than three hundred books a 
The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


library associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


with a 
Most of 


The entries, 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 


at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 





000 General 


EUGENE, ed 
Harcourt 


LYONS, the world. 
{41p map $3 
070.42 
niscences, 
A collection of art by sixteen American 
foreign correspondents in which the writers tell 
of episodes and experiences in their careers 
The articles are prefaced by brief biographies. 
Contents: We the world, by Eugene 
Lyons; Scoop-hunting around the world, by J 
A. Mills; The sky’s the limit, by Karl von Wie- 
gand; I capture Vladivostok, by Frazier Hunt; 
The rape of Ethiopia, by Linton Wells; Indian 
hate lyric, by Negley Farson; Ten years in 
the Orient, by Hallett Abend: Do dictators die 
in bed? by J. B. Wood; My Russian education, 
by W. H. Chamberlin; Nations in straitjackets, 
by George Seldes; Girl reporter in Paris, by 
Mary Knight; One must know Japan, by F. H. 
Hedges; China in revolt, by Randall Gould: 
Mexico: land of mafiana, by Jack Starr-Hunt; A 
reporter aloft, by H. R. Ekins; Persian inter- 
lude, by Eugene Lyons; The little world war in 
Spain, by Webb Miller 


We cover 


Journalists—Correspondence, remi- 


ete 


icies 


cover 


29.9% 
; , 


Booklist 33:295 Je '37 
Books p6 My 16 ’37 1250w 
Christian Century 54:590 My 5 °’37 90w 
Christian Science Monitor p22 Ap 15 '37 
Commonweal My 7 °37 130w 
+ N Y Times p2 Ap 18 ’37 1700w 

“This though necessarily uneven, 
grand reading It like a series of appendices 
to the t autobiographies of Messrs. Sheean, 
Duranty, Farson, Wythe Williams, John Whit- 
aker, and Webb Miller Not much serious 
politics serious introspection appears in Mr 
Lyons’s compilation Mostly it i adventure 
and impressionism.”’ John Gunther 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:6 Ap 17 °37 


100 Philosophy 


BROCKMAN, MARY. 
sonality book for girls 
136.775 Girls. Etiquet 


26:55 
book, is 
is 


rece! 
or 
is 


1700w 


What is 
210p il 


Beauty, 


she like? a per- 
$1.50 Scribner 
Personal 

36-16491 
high school age on 
habits, manners, speech, 
with other people, and 
Bibliography 


Advice for girls of 
tions right 
clothes, r« 
and spending. 


ques- 
health, 
saving 


ol 


lations 


Booklist 33:40 O '36 
Cleveland Open Shelf 
Pratt p7 spring °'37 


p7 Mr ’37 


300 Social Sciences 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON., Careers 

(Whittlesey house publication) 
McGraw 

.425 

sequel 

volume Mr 


after 


273p 


Middle age 37-4702 
Forty. In this 
possibilities of 
down by age which 
and efficiency of 
Index. 


Occupations 
to Life Begins 
Pitkin discusses 
new jobs for hands slowed 
yet have the added wisdom 
mature brains to guide them. 


at 
the 


Booklist 33:261 My '37 
Books p12 Ap 11 °’37 390w 


and entertainingly presented, whil 
may not capture the same degree 
of attention accorded his ‘Life Begins at 
Forty,’ it is a most commendable contribution 
to meet one of the vexatious problems of these 
distressing times. To many, it quite sure 
to furnish thé one answer for which they have 
been searching.’’ W. H. McMasters 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 10 °37 1150w 
Christian Century 54:522 Ap 21 °37 


N Y Times pl4 Mr 28 ’37 450w 
Sat R of Lit 15:12 Ap 10 '37 550w 


“Breezily 
[this book] 


is 


500 Natural Science 


CHAPMAN, WENDELL, and CHAPMAN, MRS 
LUCIE. Wilderness wanderers. 334p il $3.75 
(12s 6d) Scribner 

590 Zoology—Rocky 
phy of animals 

“The wild life of the Rocky mountains is 

described by a former business man and his 

wife, whose explorations soon changed from a 

pleasant avocation to an exciting summer and 

winter vocation. The photographs taken by 
the authors are attractive feature of the 
book.” Booklist 


Mountains. Photogra- 


27 _97940 
01-24 240 


an 


33:262 My °37 

book of this 
so attractively 
takes up with 


Booklist 
“Rarely has any 
profusely and withal 
It is a volume one 
pectancy and lays down with gratitude 
wide range of information, as well as for 
told stories of stirring adventures.”’ A. 
Christian Science Monitor p13 
37 «550w 
New Statesman & Nation 13:902 My 29 
"37 230w 
N Y Times p12 My 2 °37 
Springf’d Republican p7e 
Times [London] Lit Sup 
Wis Lib Bul 33:97 My ’37 


type been 
illustrated 
keen ex- 
for the 
well- 
, Se 
21 


S50 


Ap 


20W 
My 30 ’37 
p394 My 22 '37 


600 Useful Arts 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH. On 
story of radio [with a foreword 
Sarnoff; il. by the author]. 99p $2 

621.384 Radio communication- 
erature 
Description of radio broadcasting, with details 
of the mechanics of sound effects, a historic 
sketch of radio communication, some data 
rehearsals, television, etc. Similar in format to 
the author’s Moviemakers. 


the air; the 
by David 
Doubleday 


-Juvenile lit- 


on 


19° 
of 


33:283 My 
Books pl4 My 9 ’'37 
“Although his technical pages must 


Booklist 
390w 
of neces- 
sity use technical terms, and some of his expert 
photographs are more technical than dramatic, 
Mr. Floherty’s book is full of interest for radio 
enthusiasts and of information for the radio 
audience.”’ 

- N Y Times pl4 Ap 11 


"37 220wW 
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FREE, MONTAGUE. Gardening; a complete 
guide to garden making; including flowers 
and lawns, trees and shrubs, fruits and 
vegetables, plants in the home and green- 
house. 550p il $3.50 Harcourt 

635 Gardening 

“This volume, the outcome of many requests 
for a gardening book which is comprehensive 
yet not too long, has been design to meet 
the needs of the average gardener. Although 
it is simple enough to be easily understood by 
the novice, I believe that more advanced gar- 
deners will also find it useful. In it I have 
tried to supply the answers to the problems 
which have proved puzzling to both amateur 
and professional gardeners.’’ (Pref) Index. 


Booklist 33:263 My '37 
+ Books p10 My 2 ’37 200w 
“Nothing is omitted in the way of advice 

to the home gardener, and although its con- 
tents are simple enough to be understood by 
the novice, it should also be useful to the 
more experienced gardener. Illustrations from 
drawings and photographs add to its value.” 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ap 10 °'37 160w 

+N Y Times pll My 16 '37 280w 


GORDON, ELIZABETH, and DUCAS, DOR- 
OTHY. More house for your money; il. by 
Jean and Britton Sage. 324p $2.50 Morrow 

690 Building. Architecture, Domestic 37-4368 


Information for prospective home buyers or 
builders, written by a housing expert and a 
newspaper and magazine writer, who together 
run a column on home building problems. 
Partial contents: How to buy land; How to get 
plans; How much to spend and how to spend 
it; How to finance; Methods of construction; 
What materials to use; Foundations and cellars; 
The roof over your head; Weatherproofing; 
Finishing the inside. Index. 


Booklist 33:266 My '37 
“The authors have based their advice on 
authoritative architectural and economic studies, 
but have enlivened it because of their personal 
experience. Architects’ working drawings and 
sketches of details further add to the value of 
the book.” W. R. Agard 
+ Books p30 Ap 4 '37 400w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p8 Mr ‘37 
J Home Econ 29:336 My ’37 80w 


700 Fine Arts 


OWEN, ETHEL. The Abingdon party book; 
with sketches by Frank Owen. 366p $1 Abing- 
don press 

793 Entertaining. Games 
Three books on parties, originally published 
separately, are here combined in one _ book. 

Contents: Book of Original Parties; Parties 

That Are Different; and The Happy Party Book. 


Booklist 33:281 My °37 
“The pictures are surprisingly many and well 
done for the money, a large number being in 
color; they make games, contests, cards, dec- 
orations and other matters requiring pencils, 
paints or crayons so clear that children can 
use the book for themselves. Church enter- 

tainments will find it helpful.’”’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p9 Mr 28 '37 T0w 


800 Literature 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. Forty years on 
Main street; comp. by Russell H. Fitzgibbon; 
foreword by Frank C. Clough. 409p il $3 
Farrar 

818 
Collection of about 400 typical editorials, 
chosen from the author’s writings in The Em- 
poria Gazette, and extending in time over the 
last forty years. Index of titles. 


Booklist 33:304 Je ’37 


“There is much of true American humor in 
this book, humor of a type which should be 
preserved since it is the best of the Western 
tradition. But to attempt to give anything like 
a complete picture of a book like this is vir- 
tually impossible. It is too varied, too catholic, 
too broad in its scope. ‘Forty Years on Main 
Street’ must be read to permit any kind of an 
appreciation of the power and the whimsicality, 
the gentleness and the indignation, the humor 
and the courage of William Allen White, or his 
work.” P. I. Wellman 


+ Books p6 My 2 ’37 1000w 
Christian Science Monitor pl6 Ap 
"37 550w 
+ Nation 144:476 Ap 24 °37 1200w 
New Repub 90:367 Ap 28 ‘37 70w 
+ N Y Times p2 Ap 25 ’37 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:6 My 8 ’37 950w 
Time 29:84 Ap 26 '37 600w 


910 Geography and Travel 


CRANE, CHARLES, EDWARD. Let me show 
you Vermont; with an introd. by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 37lp il maps $3 Knopf 

917.43 Vermont—Description and travel 

A resident of Vermont surveys the rugged 
individuality of his state and discusses it from 
every angle. Climate, politics, back roads 
farmers, horses, Vermont in education, Ver- 
mont speech eccentricities and sense of humor, 
all are discussed in the book, along with chap- 
ters on the place of Vermont in literature and 
art, and whatever tends to make the stats 
what it is. Illustrations, maps, index. 


Booklist 33:305 Je '37 
+ Books p3 My 23 ’37 700w 
“Tt is difficult to imagine that any mors 
comprehensive and entertaining book could 
written about the state of Vermont than this 
Mr. Crane .. . writes as a real Vermonter 
and in the clear, concise style of a newspaper 
man. .. If you cannot live in Vermont and 
would like to you can at least catch its flavor 
and local color from Mr. Crane's book. His 
has been a delightful task, and he has per- 
formed it most admirably.”’ L. E. Stoyle 
+ Boston Transcript p3 My 22 ‘37 80y 
+ Christian Science Monitor p20 M 18 
"37 600w 
+ N Y Times p3 My 16 '37 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:11 Je 5 ’37 280w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 16 ‘37 
ROTHERY, AGNES EDWARDS (MRS H. R. 
PRATT). Denmark; kingdom of reason [phot 
by Harry Rogers Pratt]. 275p maps $3 Viking 
press 
914.89 Denmark 37-7385 
Description of Denmark, the land, the people 
and their customs in every part of the king- 
dom, from the German border thru the islands 
of Fiinen, Zealand, and Jutland, to Bornholm 
in the Baltic sea. The Danish political systen 
cooperatives, and social legislation are consid- 
ered as a background in the making of this 
“kingdom of reason.’’ Contains a brief chrono- 
logical outline of Danish history, a few salient 
facts and statistics, bibliography, and index 





Booklist 33:306 Je '37 


“A nice sense of humor, together with a 
profound interest in human beings, enables 
Miss Rothery to enliven the more serious chap- 
ters of the book. . . We like Miss Rothery best 
however, when she deals with subjects closest 


to her heart and is free from the inhibiting 
influence of statistics, for then she writes with 
grace and frequently with rare vision. Thus 
it is that she has caught in prose the Den- 
mark that ‘is enveloped in the tissue of a fairy 
tale.’”’ E. C. M’Knight 

+ Books p15 My 2 '37 950w 

+ N Y Times p9 Ap 18 '37 1200w 

+ Sat R of Lit 16:6 My 1 '37 270w 

Time 29:96 Ap 19 ’37 50w 
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STRONG, WILLIAM M. How to travel without 


being rich; phot. by the author. 110p maps 
$1.50 Doubleday 

910 
Advice on how to travel cheaply. The book 


countries but 
Bermuda, and 


is confined to travel in foreign 
reminds the reader that Canada, 


Central America are near-at-hand and may 
be classed as foreign travel, too. Suggestions 
are included for a two-weeks’ vacation; a trip 


to cost $50, $100, or $200; and on how to use 
free travel service, how to get better accomo- 
dations for less money, etc. 


Booklist 33:269 My °37 
Books p25 Ap 18 ’37 230w 
“On every aspect of inexpensive 
oughly enjoyable travel, Mr. Strong goes into 
an amazing amount of sensible and helpful 
detail. He gives you all the facts you need 
for getting ready to travel, for budgeting both 
time and money, for traveling. His book is 
a rich mine of information and suggestion, 
And yet he always emphasizes, on the one 
hand, the traveler's independent and individual 
taste, and, on the other, the importance of 
getting the really native quality of all foreign 
lands.”’ 
+ N Y Times p4 Ap 4 °37 250w 


VILLIERS, ALAN JOHN. Cruise of the 
rad. 387p il maps $3.75 Scribner 
910.4 Joseph Conrad (ship). Voyages around 
the world 


and thor- 


Con- 


In 1933 Alan Villiers bought a sailing ship, 
the Georg Stage, which had been a Danish 
training ship for over fifty years. He recon- 
ditioned the ship, which was then christened 


with a crew consisting 
seeking adventure, sailed 
the ship over 60,000 miles. The time was 
during the years 1934, 1935, and 1936, and their 
course was by way of Good Hope, the East 
Indies, the South and Cape Horn. The 
journal of the voyage is furnished with many 
photographs, and a short glossary. 


the Joseph Conrad, and 
largely of young men 


seas, 


Booklist 33:270 My ‘37 
+ Books p5 Ap 4 '37 1650w 
Christian Science Monitor pil8 My 11 
"37 500w 
Commonweal 25:704 Ap 16 '37 550w 
+ New Repub 90:396 My 5 °'37 90w 
+ N Y Times pll Ap 11 °37 1200w 
“This makes exhilarating reading for the 
greater part, but there are doldrums in it. It is 
the story of a ship apostrophized, and one 
wishes that there were more men and less can- 
vas mentioned, that less of it seemed a trans- 
cription from the log. But Alan Villiers writes 
splendidly always, and most modestly for one 
who had the courage to take an ancient frigate 
manned by schoolboys around the world. . . It 


is illustrated with sixty of the author’s mag- 
nificent photographs, probably the best _ ship- 
and sea-scapes being made today.’ Hassoldt 


Davis 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:16 Ap 3 ’37 300w 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 2 '37 600w 
Time 29:98 Ap 12 '37 600w 


B or 92 Biography 


FIELD, MRS ISOBEL (OSBOURNE). This life 


I've loved, 353p pl $3 Longmans [15s Joseph, 
M.] 

B ‘or 92 Stevenson, Robert Louis 37-27188 
The stepdaughter of Robert Louis Stevenson 


gives an account of her unusual life, in Nevada 
mining camps, on an Indiana farm, in San 
Francisco's art colony, at the court of King 
Kalakaua in Hawaii, and in Samoa, as amanu- 


ensis to Stevenson during his last days. The 
book closes with the death of Stevenson. 
Booklist 33:241 Ap '37 
“Mrs. Field writes with a sort of radiant 
vitality of every part of her life. The parts 


about her youth and her life in Hawaii are 
especially entertaining The chapter on her 
first experiences at school are an amusing com- 
mentary on pedagogical methods unfortunately 
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not yet extinct. To most readers the glimpses 
of Stevenson from his first dramatic appearance 
at Grez and during the years abroad when he 


was a delightful and stimulating — friend, to 
the happy patriarchal life at Vailima, sur- 
rounded by Samoan and European friends, will 


be of greatest interest.’’ C. G. Stillman 
+ Books p5 Ap 4 °37 500w 
+- Commonweal 25:618 Mr 26 '37 420w 
New Statesman & Nation 13:742 My 1 
"37 90W 
+ N Y Times p4 Mr 28 ’37 
Spec 158:820 Ap 30 ’37 800w 
Time 29:96 Mr 22 '37 40w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p361 My 8 °37 


LAY, BEIRNE. 350p il $2.50 
Harper 


1450w 


I wanted wings. 


B or 92 Aeronautics 37-5265 

An account of the training of an Army flyer 
at Randolph and Kelly Fields, Texas. The 
author graduated from Yale in 1931, and was 


admitted to the Flying Cadets in 1932. He was 
commissioned a Second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps Reserve in 1933 and served two years’ 
active duty at Langley Field, Virginia. 


Booklist 33:307 Je '37 
“A highly informative book, both for the 


youth who wants to fly and for the layman 
interested in the background from which our 


modern military aviators spring; at the same 
time it is written in a gripping style which 
makes the reader loath to put it down until 
he has reached the end.”’ C. B. Allen 


~ 


Books p16 My 2 ’37 400w 
+ N Y Times p12 Ap 4 ’37 320w 
Time 29:100 Ap 12 ’37 20w 


LEWIS, FLANNERY. 
Macmillan 
B or 92 Flannery, Mrs Nellie. 
Nevada 37-4576 
A portrait of the author’s grandmother, now 
ninety years old, who as a bride of sixteen was 
“the first decent white woman in the Comstock 
Lode district.’”” The book combines a picture of 
Mrs Flannery today in the dead Virginia City 
where she still lives, with reminiscences of the 
days when the town was the second largest 
city in the West. Finally there are the writer’s 
memories of his own boyhood when Grand- 
mother was an important influence in his life. 


Suns go down. 226p $2 


Virginia City, 


+ Am R 9:102 Ap ’37 550w 
Booklist 33:271 My °'37 
Books pl Ap 4 ’37 650w 
Christian Century 54:522 Ap 21 ’37 120w 
Christian Science Monitor p18 Ap 1 ‘'37 
Churchman 151:34 My 15 '37 T0w 
New Repub 90:334 Ap 21 '37 280w 
N Y Times p5 Mr 28 37 1100w 
R of Rs 95:60 My °'37 110w 





“Mr Lewis’s affectionately humorous treat- 
ment of his grandmother’s dogmatic skepticism 
produces a character who is not created, but 
gently revealed in a way which, aJthough it is 


not so sparkling, reminds one strongly of Clar- 
ence Day’s books on his family life.’’ J. D. Hart 
+- Sat R of Lit 15:17 Mr 27 ’37 440w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 4 ’37 180w 
Time 29:76 Mr 29 ’37 50w 


Fiction 


GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE. The wind from the 
mountains; tr. by Naomi Walford. 412p $2.50 
Putnam [7s 6d Butterworth, T.] 

37-2733: 

Continues the dramatic tale of the Bjérndal 
family begun in Beyond Sing the Woods. This 
book takes up the story in 1809, with the mar- 
riage of Adelaide Barre to Young Dag. ' Altho 
she loved Young Dag, it was to his staunch 
father that Adelaide looked for strength and 
understanding, thus creating a psychological 


tangle which was not straightened out until 
the death of Old Dag. Thruout the years she 
grew more lenient with others, and when a 
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GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE—Continued 

tragic death claimed her husband, Adelaide 
stepped naturally into the role of head of the 
house of Bjérndal, to rule there until her sons 
came of age. 


Booklist 33:310 Je '37 
+ Books p5 My 23 ’37 1000w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 My 22 ’37 850w 
“Because of the slower pace of the action 
and the more subjective nature of its material, 
‘The Wind From the Mountains’ does not have 
the sweep or power of the preceding volume. 
Nevertheless, the dignity and simplicity of Mr. 
Gulbranssen’s style, his quiet humor, the sen- 
sitiveness of his characterizations and his 
graphic descriptions of the Norwegian forests 
and mountains make the present story con- 
tinuously appealing. If its message is too 
obvious, with repetition sometimes dulling the 
effect, it is still one that may be pondered with 
profit."” M. W. S. 
+ — Christian Science Monitor p20 My 27 
"37 500w 
Manchester Guardian p7 My 28 ‘37 
+ N Y Times p6 My 23 '37 900w 
Sat R of Lit 16:11 My 22 ’37 450w 
+ — Spec 158:1010 My 28 '37 110w 
Time 29:88 My 31 ’37 30w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p463 Je 19 '37 


MAXWELL, WILLIAM. They came like swal- 
lows. 267p $2 Harper 
In the autumn of 1918 there was Armistice 
The 


Day and there was Spanish influenza. 

first didn’t affect the lives of the Morison 
family very much, but the second did. First 
Bunny, eight years old, had the flu, then 


Robert, and then the beloved mother, and be- 
cause there was a new baby the mother did not 
recover. The story of those few weeks is told 
from three points of view, Bunny’s, Robert's, 
and their father’s. 


Booklist 33:310 Je '37 
+ Books p4 My 2 ’37 700w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p15 My 1 ‘37 
New Repub 91:53 My 19 °’37 180w 
N Y Times p7 My 2 37 700w 
“Commonplace happenings, commonplace con- 
versations, life flowing on as it did for thou- 
sands of families in hundreds of towns in the 


United States as the war was drawing to an 
end, woven together by an art that is dis- 
criminating and touched to life by sympathy 


and understanding—that is Mr. Maxwell's book. 
Love brushes his story for a brief moment ‘ 
and tragedy shadows it in the end in the death 
of the mother. Tragedy but not sentimentality, 
for Mr. Maxwell ends his novel with a fine 
simplicity that is both strong and moving.”’ 
Amy Loveman 

+ Sat R of Lit 16:4 My 1 °37 650w 

+ Time 29:87 My 3 °37 400w 


REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA. Three com- 
rades; tr. from the German by A. W. Wheen 
{80p $2.75 Little [8s 6d Hutchinson] 

37-5987 

Three German ex-soldiers, none of them over 
thirty, in the year 1928 made a precarious living 
from a garage and car repair business. They 
were comrades and shared their resources, and 
the advantages of their beloved car, Karl. On 
one of their excursions in Karl they met the 
girl Pat, and all fell in love with her. But it 
was Robby who was completely her slave, and 
the story of their love and Pat’s struggle with 
tuberculosis and her death complete the story. 


Booklist 33:311 Je '37 
+- Books p5 Ap 25 '37 1050w 

a - Chicago Daily Tribune pl5 My 1 ‘3 

+ — Christian Science Monitor p16 My 8 ’37 

“The story throughout is admirably written: 
the situations are convincingly contrived: a 
world, even though it be a world dominated by 
ruthless cruelty, is created with authentic 
power, and the later scenes in the alpine 
sanatorium have, more especially, a harrowing 
poignancy that would be unbearable were it 
not that 


they are illuminated by the desperate 


Librarians, 
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but indomitable flame of human courage and 
constancy.”’ Wilfrid Gibson 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 My 11 °3 
— Nation 144:485 Ap 24 '37 750w 
New Repub 90:364 Ap 28 '37 650w 
+ N Y Times pl My 2 ’37 1100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 16:3 My 1 '37 
— -+ Spec 158:916 My 14 °37 750w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 25 ‘37 
Time 29:83 Ap 26 '37 600w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p363 My 8 ‘37 


Children’s Books 


BUFF, MARY (MARSH) (MRS CONRAD 
BUFF). Dancing Cloud; with lithographs by 
Conrad Buff. 80p $2 Viking press 
Dancing Cloud and his sister, Lost Tooth, 

were Navajo Indians, living in a hogan at the 

foot of the cliffs of Pottery Butte. This story 
for young readers describes the everyday life 
af these Indians. 


‘ 


850w 


Booklist 33:283 My ‘37 

+ Books p8 Ap 11 °37 500w 

+ Boston Transcript p4 My 8 ‘37 140w 
+ Library J 62:396 My 1 ’37 80w 


o 
5f 


“Less inclusive in its material than some of 
its predecessors in this field, it achieves, per- 
haps because it tells only the essentials, a 


clarity of impression. Some of the pictures 
are strikingly reproduced in bold purples, greens 


and blues, but equally satisfying are those in 
black and white, with their brooding shadows 
and highlights. Fully adult in their concep 


tion, they have, nevertheless, a simplicity which 
should make them understandable as well as 
impressive for children.”’ E. L. Buell 

+ N Y Times pl2 Ap 11 ’37 430w 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. Long live the 


pictures by Lois Maloy. 77p $1.60 


king! with 
Scribner 


923.1 Great Britain—Kings and rules—Ju- 
venile literature. Coronations—Great Brit- 


ain—Juvenile literature 
In prose and pictures the stories of some of 
the kings and queens, princes and princesses 
of England are told for young readers 
Booklist 33:313 Je '37 
+ Books p9 Ap 18 ‘37 440w 
“For coronation year, or indeed for any year 


a more charming historical picture book for 
little children than ‘Long Live the King’ can 
hardly be imagined. The brief text has a 


dramatic quality, and, while simple enough for 

6 and 7 year olds to understand, it tells children 

exactly what they want to know.’”’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times p10 My 2 '37 360w 


+ Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 22 ‘37 300w 


DOORLY, ELEANOR. The insect man; introd. 
by Walter de la Mare; woodcuts by Robert 
Gibbings. 180p $1.50 Appleton-Century [3s 6d 
Heffer] 


B or 92 Fabre, Jean Henri Casimir—Juve- 
nile literature. Insects—Juvenile literaturé 
Agr36-555] 


Three English children and their older sister, 
Penelope, go to France “to hear the story of 
Jean Henri Fabre in the places where he lived 
and to see the homes of some of the 


insects 


whose life-story he has written.”” The book 
traces Fabre’s life from St Leoéns, where he 
was born to his dwelling places in Rodez, 


Avignon, Corsica, Orange, and Sérignan 


Booklist 33:246 Ap °37 
+ Horn Bk M 13:80 Mr °37 100w 
Horn Bk M 13:119 Mr ’'37 140w 
+ Manchester Guardian p7 My 22 '36 
“Cleverly written, embracing in narrative 


form essential information of Fabre's life and 
achievements. . . The advice which Penelope 
gives the children at the close of the book 
might well be followed by many of us: learn 


to read Fabre’s tales in his own crystal-clear 
French, eloquent because of his deep knowledge 
and accuracy of observation and of mind.” 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 8:4 Mr °37 220w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p442 My 23 '36 
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BOTH INDEXED IN 
READERS GUIDE 





TIME furnishes an instant guide to 
the newsworthy events of the world. 
It is the only complete summary of all 
the news, brief, accurate and unbiased. 


Author-historian Gilbert Seldes re- 
cently checked copies of TIME for two 
years and found only one news item 
omitted which he thought worthy of in- 
cluding in a lasting history of our times. 


“TIME writes history from the perspective 
of tomorrow, so that its readers may enjoy 
yesterday as it will seem when they are 
ancestors.” —William Allen White. 


“Although I read many newspapers and 
magazines, I find that TIME is indispensable 
to the completeness of my understanding of 
the thought and action of the world.” 
—Samuel Harden Church. 


“TI marvel at the extraordinary breadth of 
information which you succeed in putting 
into TIME.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 





FORTUNE is more than a magazine 
of unsurpassed beauty . . . it is an 
authoritative monthly history of our 
amazing industrial civilization substan- 
tiated by independent factual research 
on a scale never before attempted by 
any periodical. 


Fortune in Libraries 


“No high grade magazine has ever had the 
wide and sustained library popularity of 
FORTUNE.” —Indianapolis Public Library. 


“FORTUNE is the most popular periodical on 
our list.” —University of N.C. Library. 


“So attractive that we have had to keep it 
in a drawer in the attendant’s desk, issue it 
only upon request.”—Peoria Public Library. 


“Handled by more people than any other 
magazine on file.” 


—U.S. Naval Academy Library. 





TIME is indexed in both the READERS GUIDE and 
the new ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE. Publishers 
also provide a complete index every three 
months free to libraries for binding with TIME. 


FORTUNE is now indexed in READERS GUIDE 
and completely indexed semi-annually by the 
publishers. A special five-year index is also 
available. 





TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 The Year Two Years $8 





Fortune 


By Subscription Only—$10 the Year 
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SEPTEMBER 


(Continued from October Bulletin) 
September 21. Professor Philip Van Ness 
Myers, historian and former president of 
Farmer’s College, died in Cincinnati, aged 91. 
His text-books were widely read, and his 
General History was translated into Chinese 
and Arabic. 


September 23. Dr. Lewis Nathaniel Chase, 
scholar, author, editor, died in Washington, 
D.C., at the age of 64. Among his many 
books were The English Heroic Play; Ber- 
nard Shaw in France; and Poe and His 
Poetry. 


September 23. Caroline Miller, 1934 Pul- 
itzer Prize winner for her book Lamb in 
His Bosom, was married to Clyde H. Ray 
jr. of Waynesville, N.C., at Waycross, 
Georgia. 


September 24. Klaus Mann, German au- 
thor, arrived in New York to visit his sister, 
Mrs. W. H. Auden. He brought the an- 
nouncement that his famous father, Thomas 
Mann, would return to the United States 
soon, to become an American citizen. Since 
the Nazi regime, the Mann family have 
been living in voluntary exile in Switzerland. 


September 25. Edward A. Custer, who 
valiantly held death at bay in order to see 
publication of his first book, No Royal Road, 
died in Philadelphia at the age of 76. Des- 
perately ill, his determination alone kept him 
alive long enough to read favorable notices. 


September 28. Dr. John Franklin Jameson, 
distinguished historian, scholar, and writer, 
died of pneumonia at Washington, D.C. He 
was 78 years old. His publications were 
numerous and it was mainly thru his efforts 
that the twenty-one volumes of the monu- 
mental Dictionary of American Biography 
were published. 


September 30. Christopher Morley, editor 
and author, said in a lecture before Columbia 
University Extension class that in his opinion 
“There was never a period in American 
literature when so much second-rate, insipid 
work was done and ballyhooed as there is at 
present. Everything tastes the same in art 
today,” he said. “It is no wonder our tastes 
have become blunt and calloused. Our writ- 
ing today attempts to do too much. It at- 
tempts to do all the thinking for the readers 
and goes on indefinitely. Anything with 
which you can go on continuously is not a 
work of art.” 


The Literary Calendar 


1937 























ED HOWE 
May 3, 1853—October 3, 1937 





OCTOBER 
October 3. Edgar W. (Ed) Howe, famous 


editor and philosopher, died at Atchison, 
Kansas, aged 84. Known as the “Sage of 
Potato Hill”—Potato Hill being the name of 
his house—he was noted for his pithy para 
graphs, and his book The Story of a Country 
Town, which is considered by many to be one 
of the greatest contributions to Americana 
of the past century. 


October 4. George Bernard Shaw is still 
sending flippant pink postcards thru the mails 
despite his eighty-one years. Refusing to 
lecture on relations with India under the 
auspices of the Liberal party, he wrote 
“Mr. Bernard Shaw is obliged by his ad 
vancing years to discontinue his personal 
activities on the platform. . . . Mr. Shaw 
does not open exhibitions or bazaars, take 
the chair, speak at public dinners, give his 
name as vice-president or patron, make ap 
peals for money on behalf of hospitals or 
‘good causes’ (however deserving), nor do 
any ceremonial public work, and he begs 
his correspondents to excuse him accordingly.” 
And to underline his statement, he added 
characteristically, “Anyhow, India is not one 
of my subjects.” 


October 5. Speaking in Chicago on the 
necessity for world peace, President Roos: 


(Continued on page 168) 
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@ At the charging desk .. . down in the stacks ... up in the 
cataloging department... everybody’s talking about Library 
Bureau’s new catalog. The items below—just two of 60 
new developments—are “best sellers” already. See them all 
in our illustrated 99 page book. If you failed to receive 
your free copy, write Library Bureau Division, Remington 
Rand inc., Buffalo, New York. 











“BEST SELLERS” 


selected from our new catalog 


NEW TAMPER-PROOF MAGAZINE BINDER 


® You really should see for yourself how the new 
X-L Lock Binder can cut your losses on magazine 
mutilations and theft. Tamper-proof mechanism, 
which can’t be pried open with pins or clips, is 
concealed for extra protection; locks and unlocks 
easily with a key. Covers are rugged and attractive; 
open and close readily. Full range of styles and 
sizes. Also special covers made to order. See 
your new Library Bureau catalog for details. 













PRINTED GUIDES WITH ANGLED TABS 
10+ revolutionary new improvement 


@ Tabs are angled for easy reading even when guides 
slant toward you. And tabs are reinforced with solid 
inset celluloid for hard wear with no soiling or tearing. 
Captions, too, are new—based on months of research and study. As il- 
lustrated, right, the straight line arrangement of tabs is used; main 
divisions at the left, subheads at the right. You can expand these guides 
as you grow. Read the full story in the new catalog. 











LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION...REMINGTON .RAND INC. 


465 WASHINGTON ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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((According to reports from the 
FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 225 


2. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage. 208 


3. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria..... 203 
A. J. Coomieg Fhe COG, os ccccscecss 75 
5. W. Edmonds, Drums A'ong the Mohawk 70 
6. Cecil Roberts, Victoria 4:30........... 51 
7. Virginia Woolf, The Years............ 48 
8. Michael Foster, American Dream....... 48 
9. Frederic Prokosch, The Seven Who Fled 46 
10. James Hilton, Lost Horizon............ 45 


Comment: Fourth place on the Current Library 


with Mother is the only new arrival, the 
last month’s. First place on each library’s 


Birmingham, Boston, 
(Mo.), Los 
Pittsburgh, 


Baltimore, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
Orleans, New York City, Newark, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 


* Atlanta, 





Current Library Favorites 


public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLe PoINntTs 
1. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friend 
and Influence People............. eS 
2. Noel Coward, Present Indicative 151 
3. Marjorie Hillis, Orchids on Your Budget 143 
4. Heiser, American Doctor’s Odyssey... 133 
5. Henry C. Link, Return to Religon..... 114 
6. Bantl Eee, FRG NGCiiccicvccccsevess 100 
7. L. T. Hogben, Mathematics for the 
ES raid whe pw cb oe ein pas bdo ones 79 
8. Clarence Day, Life with Mother........ 70 
9. Edna St. Vincent Millay, Conversation at 
| ga ot A ee 49 
10. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 34 


brand new title, and The Citadel promises to be one of the most popular books of the season 
Another new title on the fiction list is The Seven Who Filed. On the non-fiction side, Life 


Favorites fiction list is an excellent showing for a 


rest of the list remaining practically the same as 


report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, et 


Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 








(Continued from page 166) 


velt warned the country with a quotation 
from James Hilton’s Lost Horizon. Using 
the words of the fictional character Father 
Perrault, high lama of the Shangri-la Lamery, 
he said that if war came, “There will be no 
safety by arms, no help from authority, no 
answer in science. It will rage till every 
flower of culture is trampled, and all human 
things are leveled in a vast chaos.” 


October 5. J. B. Priestley, British novelist 
ind playwright, arrived in New York in the 
Queen Mary with his wife and six children 
They will make winter headquarters in Ari- 
zona, while Priestley lectures in the East 
and Midwest and arranges for the simultane 
ous production of three new plays. 

October 15. H. G. Wells arrived in New 
York for his first lecture tour in this country. 
He said that he had abandoned his plan to 
write only for the cinema and is going back 
to the short story and novel. “I had thought 
of giving myself up to the films,” he said, 
“but the films did not give themselves up 


” 


to me. 


October 15. Robert Underwood Johnson, 


poet-editor, director of the Hall of Fame, 
and former Ambassador to Italy, died in 
New York City at the age of 84. Because 
of his spontaneous tributes to outstanding 


events, he was often 
poet laureate of the 


personages or unusual 
called the unofficial 


United States. He was a former editor of 
the Century Magazine, and was the father of 
Owen Johnson, author of Stover at Yale. 


October 17. Dr. Frank Morley, professo: 
emeritus of mathematics at the Johns Hop 
kins University, father of three Rhodes 
scholars, Christopher Morley, author, Felix 
M. Morley, editor of the Washington Post 
and Frank V. Morley, English publisher, died 
at Baltimore, Md., aged 77 He was th 
author of many well-known mathematical 
text-books. 


October 17. Mrs. Thomas Hardy (Flo: 
ence Emily Dugdale Hardy), widow of the 
famous Wessex novelist, died at Dorcheste1 
England, in her fifty-sixth year. Before he 
marriage she had published a number o 
books, but she gave up her literary carce: 
to help her husband. She believed that 
famous writer’s wife should be content w 
reflected glory, “unless she herself is a 
genius. I am not a genius,” she said 


ith 


DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual selection 
The Importance of 
John Day 
Pepita, by V. 
Literary Guild 
Madame Curie, 
Vincent Sheean. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: The Golden 
Danforth Hewes. Doubleday 
Older girls: Homespun, by Eric Berry. Lothrop 
Intermediate group: Tops and Whistles: Tru 
Stories of Early American Tovs and Children, 


Living, by Lin Yutans 


Sackville-West. Doubleday 


translated 


by Eve Curie, 


Doubleday 


Sleeve, by As 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Viking Press 
Primary group: Petite Suzanne, by Marguerit 
de Angeli. Doubleday 
Catholic Book Club 
Eight Decades, by Agnes Repplier. Houghton 


Book Union (November) 
America’s 60 Families, by Ferdinand Lundberg 
Vanguard Press 
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The “Wonderful Wonders” 
Books Are Here To Stay! 


Hobby and 


| 
about every ~ “a | 
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Special Interest | 2 
‘ i wae (e THE WONDERFUL WONDERS OF 
quickly answere y e (eo) 
NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER ®  RED- YELLOW - BLUE 
(s) By Faber Birren. STERLING NORTH, 
Sailing if- @) Chicago Daily News, says ‘If you did not 
eae — %) discover The Wonderful Wonders of On 
modets, but- ®) Two-Three, published last spring, do not make 
terflies, birds, ® a similar error by neglecting THE WON 
microscopy—these and all other | © DERFUL WONDERS OF RED-Y ELLOW- 5 
. - | @ BLUE. .. . Easily as fascinating for adults ° 
— are , gal ss ee | ©) as for children.’ ~ illu o— ns in full » 
ebster, with hundreds o e- | @® color on every page, $2.00. Just published e) 
tailed illustrations, half tones, and | (e) O 
color plates. Every science, art, and § 2 
profession is covered in the New | THE WONDERFUL WONDERS OF 2) 
Merriam-Webster with the same un- (») *) 
precedented thoroughness. It is the (e) 2) 
great question answerer, an essential | om ONE = TWO ig THREE 2 
tool in every modern library. 4 By David Eugene Smith. The book that makes 4 
600,000 entries, 122,000 more than | © youngsters enjoy arithmetic If this book = 
in any other dictionary; 3,350 pages; oS could have come my way when I was at the > 
edited by 207 authorities. | @) age for which it is intended, I would not = 
Dp : have been in my high-school days, and sul ~< 
Write for new illustrated pamphlet | = sequently, a distinguished member of the Anti = 
‘ ? r : a Mathematics  Society.’’—May LAMBERTON > 
G. & C. Merriam Company | = Becker. Profusely illustrated in color, $1.00. 
Springfield, Mass. . @) 
7 ” 
Saye See! = McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane %& 
e Su uthority— ew Creatio a > 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL ®) Publishers, 6 East 45th St., N.Y. © 
@ *) 
J] 
GODOOQ®OOQHOPEWOGHOODOODOOHDO~ ooo eXeXe)) 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 





A GUIDE TO OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
ASSOCIATED 


BOOKSELLERS ap) CATALOGUES 





Included in 
ABC No.1 


Arlington Book Shop 
Astor Book Shop, Inc. 
Avon Books, Inc. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Benday Books 

Book Research Bureau 


Bookshop of Harry 
Stone 


M. M. Breslow 
William J. Campbell 
Chapman & Grimes 
Cornell Book Shop 
Damato’s Book Store 


Simplified order catalogue and reference 
tool in one. 

The name of this new publication speaks 
for itself—current offerings of the old book 
trade (together with divers’ publishers’ an- 
nouncements) contained in one cover and 
classified under two heads: Table of Contents 
(Descriptive Bookseller Index) and Subject 
Index. 

You must have seen ABC No. 1 

If not, we shall be glad to send you a free 
copy, complete plans and schedule. You will 
find Associated Booksellers Catalogues a 
helpful guide to books on all subjects at the 
right prices for new acquisitions or replace- 
ments. Order with confidence that book- 
sellers and publishers will serve you effi- 
ciently. 

ABC is sponsored and published by Want 


Included in 
ABC No. 1 


O’Malley’s Book Store 
G. E. Stechert & Co. 

University Place Book 
Shop 


Academy Book Shop 


American Library 
Service 


Brick Row Book Shop, 
Inc. 


Bruce Humphries, tre. 
College Book Co. 


Chaucer Head Book 
Shop, Inc. 


Diesel Engineering In- 


Dauber & Pine Book- List, the accredited weekly medium of the stitute 
shops, Inc. American old book trade. L. Schucman 
Geffen’s Book Store No. 2 (Christmas Number) out soon Seek Gant Gaalen 


H. W. Giles 
Master Publishing Co. 
Nedwick’s Book Store 





Associated Booksellers Catalogues 
95 Broad Street New York City 
Easy to order as ABC 





H. W. Wilson Co. 
Wilston Bureau 
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Stuart 


TUART CLOETE (pronounced Clewty) 

spent his first fourteen years in Paris, 
where he was born in 1897. He was educated 
at Lancing College, the stately school sur- 
rounded by five hundred and fifty acres of 
land on the rolling green Sussex Downs, two 
miles from the sea. When the War broke out 
he was gazetted for service with the Cold- 
stream Guards. The seventeen-year old boy 
was sent out into the thickest fighting in 
France and was seriously wounded. Patched 
up in England, he returned to the front again, 
only to receive additional injuries and shell- 
shock, necessitating his being invalided out of 
active service. 

Being broken in health, but not in spirit, 
the young guardsman resolved to build 
a new self in another climate, and set out for 
South Africa, the country colonized by his in 
trepid Dutch ancestors in 1652. There on a 
farm on the veld he carried on the life of his 
forbears, finding deep content and renewed 
vigor in the long days of hard work in a 
pioneer country, in minute observations of the 
revolving wheels of nature’s forces, and inti- 
mate knowledge of the land. Stuart Cloete is 
proud to call himself a Dutchman and he has, 
by heredity, an acute sensitivity to the chang- 
ing moods of Africa. A Dutchman has been 
described as loving “the land, his land, with a 
queer, rough love, three parts acquisitive and 
but one part tender. And indeed Africa is a 
land to love, and perhaps best to love in that 
way. The Dutchman knows what service she 
prefers. ... A deep and true instinct governs 
his relations with her, almost as if she were 
his human mother” (Leonard Barnes, Caliban 
in Africa). 


From this heritage and his tremendous con- 
valescence on the lonely veld, Stuart Cloete 
has turned his renascent energies to the pen 
and has produced The Turning Wheels ( Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for November), a 
powerful book based on the great trek of the 
Boers in 1836 from Cape Colony north into 
the Transvaal. Of it, he says, “I would like 
to point out that this story is not a historical 
novel. What I described did not actually hap- 
pen, but might have happened. All technical 
detail is right to the last yoke on the last ox. 
1 am a Dutchman. The people are my people 
and their country is my country. What | 
write is stuff absorbed thru my childhood as a 
tradition.” 


South Africa is a mysterious country, made 
up of surprises, contradictions and paradoxes, 
and it is this subtle influence that has molded 


Cloete 





STUART CLOETE 


Stuart Cloete’s variable temperament. His 
friends are never quite sure whether he will 
turn up for dinner as the reserved ex- 
guardsman, or the lusty half-Dutch farmer, 
bursting with funny stories and irrepressible 
wit. When he is far from the veld he is more 
often the tall, grey-eyed guardsman, looking 
very Savile Row in his impeccably tailored 
clothes, but underneath the sartorial elegance, 
the savoir faire, and the eighteenth-century 
courtliness, is the fiery spirit straining at the 
leash of city manners. 

Stuart Cloete is interested in everything 
cities and the people in cities, and he likes to 
walk along the thronged streets of Manhattan, 
watching the crowds. Watching them with the 
same keen eyes that have absorbed so much 
of another young continent. A competent ama 
teur artist himself, he collects drawings of 
animals and proudly displays a group that he 
picked up at the outdoor exhibition in old 
Washington Square. Caged animals served as 
models for the artist, but regardless of habitat, 
a lion is a lion and a tiger a tiger to Stuart 
Cloete—and though he has lived in the royal 
terrain of the king of beasts, he does not 
hesitate to decorate his walls with portraits of 
sad exiles in the Bronx Zoo! He wishes that 
people would stop comparing Boston to Lon- 
don (where he now lives). “Why should any- 
one want a second-hand London?” he asks 
Confessing that he never reads newspapers, he 
slyly adds, “I always think if anything impor- 
tant has happened I’ll hear about it.” 
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